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Britain’s Challenge: More and Faster Spitfires 





HOW TO 


See Twice as Much 
of the West 


ON YOUR TRIP TO CALIFORNIA AND THE 


San Francisco World’s Fair 


TEXAS - ARIZONA 


y, “GO on Southern Pacific’s famous Sunset Limited or Argonaut, trac- 

ing the romantic Sunset Route through New Orleans, city of fine res- 
taurants and old-world hospitality; Texas, with its magic cities rising from 
the plains; El Paso, gateway to Carisbad Caverns National Park; the Mex- 
ican border country along the Rio Grande; Southern Arizona’s mysterious 
mesas and cactus forests; Southern California. 


SEE TWICE AS MUCH ON 


Southern Pacific 


THE ROAD OF WESTERN HOSPITALITY 








FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
TO CALIFORNIA 


Soveriano route > 
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] “AS YOU can see from this map, 

Southern Pacific has Four Scenic 
Routes to California instead of one. By 
going to San Francisco on one of these 
routes and returning on another S. P. 
route, you see twice as much of the 
West as you would by going and re- 
turning on the same route. Forexample: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 7 MON” EREY BAY 


3 “SEE the gleaming white beaches and trim orange groves 

of Southern California, and Hollywood, where the movie 
stars live. Then board Southern Pacific’s streamlined Daylight, 
the most beautiful train in the world, for the daylight trip up 
California’s coast past Santa Barbara and the lovely Monterey 
Bay country to San Francisco. 

“In San Francisco, you'll thrill to the world’s largest bridges. 
You'll explore the Golden Gate International Exposition, most 
beautiful world’s fair in history, re-opening May 25 for four 
exciting months—a bigger and better show in every way. 
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4 “RETURN from San Francisco on Southern Pacific's 
historic Overland Route, through the high Sierra and 
Reno, across Great Salt Lake on the spectacular Lucin Cause- 
way. You'll ride the swift Streamliner City of San Francisco, the 
royal Forty-Niner,the Overland Limited, Pacific Limited or the 
friendly San Francisco Challenger (good meals for 90¢ a day). 
“From most eastern places, such a ‘go one way, return ai- 
other’ Southern Pacific ticket costs you not 1¢ more rail far 
than a trip straight to California and back on the same route 


MAIL THIS COUPON today and we will 
send you, free, illustrated booklets describing the 
1940 San Francisco World’s Fair and our Four Scenic 
Routes. Address O. P. BARTLETT, Southern Pacific, 
Dept. NW3, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Your Name__— 
Address 
> Seal 

















To men of 40 who want to 
retire in 15 years 


“W-NIFTEEN years ago I made a 
discovery that changed my 
life. I believe it will interest you. 
“When I was 40, I was worried 
about myself and my future. I 
wasn’t getting ahead. I didn’t have 
much money. I seemed to be living 
in a circle, and I was dissatisfied. I 
used to dream of being able to re- 
lax, forget money worries and en- 
joy life. I longed for security. 


“But dreams like that seemed 
hopeless. I wasn’t rich. I probably 
never would be. Like millions of 
others, I would simply live and 
work and die—spend a lifetime try- 
ing to make both ends meet. 


You don’t have to be rich 


“But that was 15 years ago. Now I 
have retired on a life income. I 
have no business worries—my se- 
curity is guaranteed. I can work or 
play, as I like. Each month the 
postman hands me a check for $150 
and I know that I will receive an- 
other $150 every month as long as 
I live. 


“My friends are envious. They 
want to know how it was possible. 
How, without earning a princely 
salary, did I ever manage to retire 
on a life income? The answer to 
that question is simple: When I 
was 40, I discovered the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


“The minute I read about this 
Plan I realized it was just what I 
needed. It showed me how to get 
an income for life beginning in 15 
years. It showed me how to get 
immediate protection for my fam- 


COPYRIGHT 1940, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 
mea ae ae a ”|—-—-—_— 

PuHoenrx MutTvat Lire Insurance Co. 

418 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me by mail, 
obligation, your book describing the 


HOW | RETIRED ON A LIFE INCOME 
OF 5150 A MONTH 


ily in case I didn’t live until then. 
And it even included a disability 
income for me if, before age 55, 
total disability stopped my earning 
power for six months or more. 


“Best of all, this Plan showed 
how I could do all this with only a 
fraction of my income. The Plan 
actually called for far less money 
than ordinary investment methods 
require. 

“Today, at the comparatively 
early age of 55, I have the things I 
want—life-long security, the oppor- 
tunity to travel, to hunt and fish, to 
play, to live fully and well. I can 
laugh at the worries that used to 
haunt me. I can be sure of comfort 
and happiness in the years ahead— 
with a guaranteed income of $150 
a month for life.” 


This story is typical. Wouldn’t 
you like to make sure of your own 
future? Wouldn’t you like to find 
out, for yourself, how the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan works? You can get 
the facts, without obligation, by 
sending for the free booklet offered 
below. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon below and you 
will receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells all 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan. In 
a simple, illustrated way, this book- 
let explains how to get a life in- 
come of $10 to $200 a month or 
more, starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 
70. It shows how the Plan can pro- 
tect you against emergencies, and 
how you can fit the Plan to your 
own needs, large or small. Don’t 
delay. Don’t put it off. Send the 
coupon for your copy now. 


without 


aoa 
ESTABLISHES 16518 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Licome Plan 


Puoenrx MutTuat RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
Name 
Date of Birth 








Business Address 


Home Address. 














KEEP IT ON 
THE HOUSE -- 








It’s the drink—not the bath—that 
they like to come in for. Good 
drinking facilities: clear cold water 
on tap and plenty of clean white 
cups, build business traffic. Put this 
simple fact to work for you; it’s an 
inexpensive service that pays big 
dividends. In stores, offices, thea- 
ters; anywhere your customers come 
within the sphere of your hospital- 
ity, install unique thrifty AJAX or 
crisp round, flat bottom AERO. 
Your own employees, too, appre- 
ciate this consideration. AJAX and 
AERO cups are strong; dispensed 
from a sanitary container that de- 
livers one cup at a time directly in- 
to the hand. 
Any type of drinking fountain 


can easily be equipped so that 
cups can be used. 


AJAX “© AERO Senitiny Pye Drinking Cs 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Divisions of United States Envelope Company 








--"AND OFF 
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PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
Alé6 Second Street, San Francisco 


THE CHIN 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1 for handsome metal wall cab- 
inet and a complete filling of cups, 
shipped prepaid anywhere in the United | 
States. State whether AJAX or AERO. | 
Address Dept, C3, at nearest Division. | 
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Moisture Notes— 


Washington, Pa.: While acquitting , 
defendant of unlawful transportation of 
two cases of beer, twelve jurors consumed 
half the evidence. Judge Howard Hughes 
accused them of “lack of citizenship and 
sense of public duty.” 


Princeton, Minn.: The Minnesota At. 
torney General ruled that this town, in dry 
Mille Lacs County, can legally buy a slice 


of neighboring Sherbourne County, which| 
is wet, and establish a liquor store there. 


All that is needed now is the approval of 
the voters. 


New York City: A man who gave his} 


name as John Doe ordered a jigger of rye 
from a “bar” which turned out to be the 
desk of the Simpson Street police station, 
the Bronx. Convicted of disorderly con- 


duct, he was given a suspended sentence § 


when he explained he had six dependents 
—one cat, one parrot, two canaries, and 
two goldfish. 


Blowout— 


Alamosa, Colo.: After a blowout had 
nearly toppled Charles Wilson Jr. and his 
auto over a cliff, he parked his car near 


the spot and stepped out to see how cloe § 


he had come. While he was tracing his 


tire tracks, his car rolled over the brink. | 


Fake Fight— 


New York City: When “Battling 
Buddy” lay down in the ring for the 
count of ten after being socked by “K.O. 


Acme 


Pinky,” Sam Taub, prizefight broadcaster, 
openly branded the knockout a “fake.” 
His blow-by-blow account featured the 
Hobby Lobby program Sunday in which 
the two alley cats, trained for three years 
by Mrs. Lillian Nelson, traded blows with 


one-ounce mittens. 
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And why shift gears? For ONLY 


Why Shift Gears? 
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Touch the throttle to go... touch the 
brake to stop... that’s the way you 
travel with Chrysler’s Fluid Drive! 


At traffic lights, you can put on the 
brake to stop, leaving the car in high 
gear. To start off again, you simply re- 
lease the brake and step on the throttle. 
For maximum pickup, you can use low 
or second gear if you like... but in ordi- 
nary going, you just forget gear-shifting! 
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Miracle Happens Here! 
Fluid Drive works its magic between 
the engine and transmission. Power is 
transmitted through a cushion of oil in- 
stead of through rigid metal. You just 
can’t make the car jerk or buck or stall, 
no matter how hard you try! 


Simple in Principle! 


The electric fans explain the simple 
principle of Fluid Drive. Power applied 












toone fanwillturnthe yess piper mcr 
blades of the other. As | 
you can see, the speed _ 
of the driven fan will 
depend onthe amount | | 
of power applied to @& 
the driving fan. be 
Simple in Operation! 
Chrysler Fluid Drive 
has only two movin 
parts... hollowed 
. disks with fan-like fins. 
Liquid is forced from 
the driving wheel to 
the driven wheel, turn- 
: ing it in proportion to 
the amount of power applied. Obviously, 
the wheels are free to turn at different 
speeds ... giving the effect of different 
gear ratios without need to shift gears! 








very little money, you can 
enjoy the luxury of this great ‘28 
new Chrysler development. 

Fluid Drive is available for 
immediate delivery at only 
$38 additional on the Chrysler Traveler, 
New Yorker and Saratoga. It is standard 
on the Crown Imperial. 


EXTRA 


Only in Chrysler 
Can You Get All These! 


See the Beautiful Chrysler at your dealer’s 
and you'll realize again that you get the 
good things first from Chrysler! America’s 
first Fluid Drive ...Superfinish ...Tin 
coated Pistons . .. High-Torque Engines 
... Airfoam Seat Cushions... Aero-type 
Shock Absorbers and Scientific Weight 
Distribution ... Heat-treated Plastic 
Enamel ... Brand New Bodies. Only 
Chrysler gives you all the features that 
make Chrysler the most modern car on 
the road. 


Drive a Chrysler with Fluid Drive! See 
how it brings an entirely new delight to 
motoring! 





* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E. S. T. 
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“SCOOPS”. AVIATION 
AND THEN | 200Ks 


oe BUSINESS, LABOR, AGRICULTURE 
a glass of Dubonnet before you dine. 


What a grand way to “headline” a Business Tides, Ralph Robey 


meal! An “exclusive” flavor, neither too | EDUCATION 
sweet nor too dry, gives Dubonnet that | 


“extra” zip and tingle. “Feature” it on | || ENTERTAINMENT 

your menu, tonight! +“, ; 

TRY DUBONNET THESE 3 DELICIOUS WAYS Theater Week, George Jean Nathan 
THE FRENCH WAY—Dubonnet straight, well- FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
chilled. et " 
THE AMERICAN WAY—Dubonnet cocktail— War Week 


half gin, half Dubonnet; stir with ice, add . 
buibt of tedean pent. Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua 


THELONG, Tall wat Dobe ond ode | Admiral William V. Pratt 
and fill glass with soda. FOURTH ESTATE 
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ONLY ONE 
| LOW PRICE CAR 
IVES YOU THIS 





When FORD says they’‘re ready— they ARE ! 


You don’t have to baby your 
new Ford V-8 for 500 miles or 
so. The great engine in this car 


reports to you ready and rarin’ 


to GO! 

You can “give it the gun” the 
minute it arrives ... head for 
the open road... feel the 


smooth sweep of power from 





those eight eager cylinders. 

No other car in the low-price 
field promises you such instant 
action! 

No other car in the low-price 
field gives you eight-cylinder 
action! 

And every inch of the big 
Ford V-8 car matches the extra 








value and brilliant performance 
of its engine. 

Beauty, style, safety, comfort, 
economy — every and any way 
you want to look at it—here is 
the quality car in the low-price 
field! 


ORD VE 


STEP UP TO THE V-8 CLASS 








Enjoy an ‘‘all-first-class”’ 
American Flag liner to friend- 
ly ports of the Western Hemi- 
sphere — gay, informal days 
and balmy nights...an outdoor 
pool, deck sports and southern 
_ skies...delicious food and out- 
side stateroom ... restful, 
peaceful tropic lands. You'll 
agree whole-heartedly with 
the President’s proclamation 


of 1940 as Travel-Among-The | 


Americas Year. 

_ CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 
15 days ... $168 up ... Saturdays 
—alternately to Panama Canal 
‘Zene, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Havana; or to Havana (2 calls), 

._ Panama Canal Zone, Guate- 
mala. 

15 days . . . $1638 up... Wednes- 
days to Kingston, Jamaica, 


_B.W.L. (2 calls), Barranquilla* 
. andCartagena,Colombia,S.A. 


and Panama Canal Zone. 

26 days . . . $238 up, all expenses 
«fortnightly to Guatemala in- 
eluding 2 weeks in highlands— 
calls at Havanaand Henduras. 


k about other services from 














LETTERS 
The NSECPPEC 


In your issue of Feb. 19 [Periscope] you 
award a prize to a Chinese organization 
for its title of: “The Shanghai Group for 
the Elimination on General Principles of 
Chinese Traitors.” 

In my opinion this modest label scarce- 
ly deserves it. Please consider the claim 
of England’s “The National Society for 
Educating the Children of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church”! 

HARRY R. FARMER 





Toronto, Ont. 





The 89th’s Team 


Apropos of the controversy that has 
been raging in Newsweek over the part 
that George (Potsy) Clark played in the 
winning of the AEF football championship 
by the 89th Division team: 

It seems to me that while the latest in- 
stallment of letters serves partially to 
straighten the matter out, it doesn’t give 
all the credit due to members of the team. 
It mentions a number of good ones, but 
omits such stars as Bob Higgins, Penn 
State’s All-America end, Gerhardt of 
West Point, a fine quarterback, Nelson of 
Michigan, fullback and halfback, and some 
others. 

I happened to see the deciding game, in 
which this team beat the 36th Division 14 
to 6. The 36th led at the half 6 to 0, but the 
89th always looked like the better team 
and I remember that I made a small bet at 
even money between halves. 

The regular line-up of the 89th was: Bob 
Higgins of Penn State and Laslett of Kan- 
sas U., ends, Schweiger of Colorado Aggies 
and Thompson of South Dakota U., tack- 
les, Flannagan of Nebraska Wesleyan and 
Paul Withington of Harvard, guards, Lewis 
of Washington U. (St. Louis) , center, Ger- 
hardt of West Point, quarterback, Potsy 
Clark, left-half, Nelson of Michigan, and 
Lindsay of Kansas U., alternating at right 
halfback and fullback. Padfield of St. Louis 
U., Garside of Colorado Aggies, Fletcher of 
Kansas U., and another Clark, who came 
from Colorado Aggies, also played a good 
deal. 

Paul Withington and Potsy Clark were 
the regular coaches but as the AEF football 
tournament proceeded the team picked up 
a number of other former star players to 
help out. Among these were Eddie Mahan, 
Trumbull, and Souci of Harvard, Denny 
of Brown, and Vernon Pritchard and 
O’Connor of the Army. 

The team as it lined up for the final game 
was probably as great as any that ever was 
organized. It had beef, speed, aggressive- 
ness, intelligence, and fine kicking and pass- 
ing talent. It had been playing together 
from soon after the Armistice until St. Pat- 
rick’s Day 1919, when it beat the 36th Di- 
vision. The 89th Division was a Kansas- 
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Nebraska National Army Division, which 
assembled and trained at Camp Funston, 
Fort Riley, Kan. As I remember it, the Dj. 
vision was first commanded by Maj. Gen. 
William Wright and later by Major Gen. 
eral Winn, whose speech between halves jg 
said to have had a big bearing on the 
team’s brilliant come-back victory in the 
championship game. 
E. A. BATCHELOR 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Cleveland Interdict 


Your article on the affairs of the Roman 
Catholic parish in Cleveland, the Church 
of the Holy Redeemer (NEWSWEEK, Mar. | 
4), was very fair. However, Newswerx | 
and other publications overlooked one 
detail. When the pastor of the church died, 
the members of the parish petitioned the 
diocesan authorities to appoint the assist. | 
ant priest. The church officials did not 
even show enough courtesy to answer the 
letter. 

Meanwhile, the Holy Redeemer paro- 
chial school is closed, and the pupils are 
obliged to attend public schools where 
they are not taught the true faith. 

JOSEPH CATALANO 





Cleveland, Ohio 





‘ME 1940’ 

Not to be captious; but, in Political 
Straws [Periscope], Feb. 26: “. . . Taft's | 
Washington campaign headquarters now 
have the telephone number Metropolitan 
REE 

Didn’t somebody overlook the tele 
phonic custom that sort of personalizes 
this item: “ME-tropolitan 1940”? 

GEORGE H. DAVIE 

San Francisco, Calif. 





Washington Eyesight 

Although your consensus of 52 na 
tional political writers in your Mar. 4 
edition relative to choices for President is 
certainly clever and ingenious, I do not 
feel that it is representative. of public 
opinion. Thomas E. Dewey did not stand 
high in this list of choices. 

But his standing can be adequately ex- 
plained with truthful reason. It must be 
remembered that these 52 writers are 
located in a 70-square-mile area known it 
polite circles as the District of Columbia. 
They view national politics as it is prac 
ticed only in this small area. Now it must 
also be remembered that Tom Dewey is 
the only outstanding Presidential con- 
tender not actually living in this small 
area from day to day. All other prominent 
Presidential aspirants are located there! 
Political writers can form opinions only 
about those whom they see continually. 

HENRY STONER 


Newark, Del. 





ONE OF THE LONELIEST 
MOMENTS OF A WOMAN’S LIFE 


@ When Mary Harrison left the house to drive 
downtown, there wasn’t a cloud in her sky. 

Five minutes later she could hardly speak 
for the fear that was in her voice. She had 
driven into another car. A man was hurt. 

And as Mary ’phoned her husband, she sud- 
denly felt terribly alone. Nothing he could do 
would change the fact that it was her accident. 
There would be questions, lawyers, doctors. 
She might be sued and have to go to court. 
And nobody could take her place. 

But she was wrong. Somebody did take her 
place. A local man she had never seen stepped 
into the picture and did what no husband, no 
friend could have done. He took complete 
charge — found and interviewed witnesses, 
forgot no detail, stayed on the job until the 
claim was settled out of court. 

When her husband had taken out car insur- 
ance with Liberty Mutual some years before, 
he was looking for complete protection at the 
minimum cost. It took an accident like Mary’s 
to make him realize what his policy really 
meant. 

You'll never find the words “‘peace of mind” 
in a car insurance policy. The nearest thing 
to them is “Liberty Mutual.” For we were 
organized by and for insurance buyers. Nat- 
urally we look at things from our policy- 
holders’ point of view. If you have an accident, 
we want to give you the benefit of highly 
skilled, friendly specialists, from coast to coast, 
trained in investigating and adjusting auto- 
mobile accidents . .. we want to keep you out 
of court and out of trouble. .. we want to serve 
you by paying fair claims against you promptly 
and by resisting dishonest or exaggerated 
claims to the limit. We want to do these 
things, and we do them, because the moment 
your name goes on a Liberty Mutual policy, 
your interests become ours. 

Before you buy or renew your car insurance, 
*phone the nearest Liberty Mutual office. Or 
clip the coupon for a free booklet, explaining 
how responsible car owners can enjoy pre- 
ferred insurance service at lower cost. 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. NW-3-18-40 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free illustrated booklet 
showing how careful drivers get car insurance at lower cost. 
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Birthday: 
Rosert Moses 
Grove, greatest left- 
handed pitcher in 
baseball history and 
still the ace of the 
Boston Red Sox, 40, 
Mar. 6. Nibbling at a 
birthday cake provid- 
ed by photographers, 
Lefty remarked: “If 
the first 40 years 
are the hardest, I 
hope the next 40 are 
just as soft.” Last 
year he led the Amer- 
ican League in earned 
runs, the best barom- 
eter of pitching effec- 
tiveness, for the ninth 
time, and won fifteen 
games, losing four. 


International 


Sirk Matcotm CAMPBELL, British racer 
who set a world’s auto record of 301.13 
miles an hour in 1935 and now holds the 
speedboat mark of 141.74 miles an hour, 

55, Mar. 11. A Roy- 
al Flying Corps pilot 
during the World 
War, Sir Malcolm 
was a captain in a 
territorial motorcycle 
unit when the new 
war broke out. He is 
now with the ord- 
nance division of the 
Newsweek Army. 


Married: 


Pecey Ann Kent, 22, daughter of Sid- 
ney R. Kent, president of the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp., and Ernest 
Westmore, Hollywood make-up artist, in 
Warrenton, Va., Mar. 9. Both had been 
married twice before. 


Mary Conan, 30, night-club singer and 
daughter of George M. Cohan, and Grorce 
Ronk1n, 32, accordionist, in Doylestown, 
Pa., Mar. 6, five days after their planned 
elopement had been foiled by Pennsyl- 
vania’s three-day marriage law. Miss Co- 
han has been estranged from her father 
since she eloped twelve years ago with Neil 
Litt, banjo strummer, by whom she has 


International 


one daughter, Penelope. They were di- 
vorced in 1936. 


Oxiver Harpy, 48, plump movie come- 
dian, and Vircinta LucitLte Jones, 26, 
script girl, in Las Vegas, Nev., Mar. 7 
Hardy obtained his final divorce decree 
from Myrtle Reeves, screen actress, on 
Feb. 23. 


Divorce Sought: 

By Gincer Rocers, 
28, dancing film star, 
from Lew Ayres, 31, 
movie actor, in Hol- 
lywood on grounds of 
desertion. Married in 
1934, they separated 
in 1936. Each had 
been married once be- 
fore, Miss Rogers 
when she was only 17 
years old to Jack 
Culpepper, vaudeville 
actor; Ayres to Lola 
Lane, light - haired 
movie actress. 


Arrived: 


Dugan, the only Emperor penguin to 
cross the Equator alive, in New York City, 
Mar. 5, on the way to the Washington zoo. 
Dugan (or perhaps it’s Mme. Dugan, for 
all anyone knows) coyly primped before a 
mirror after eighteen days in the icebox of 
the Santa Clara. Nearly 3 feet tall, twice 
the size of a run-of-the-ice penguin, he or 
she wore a _ golden 
shirt with his or her 
tuxedo. Caught by 
Pat Dugan of Rear 
Admiral Byrd’s expe- 
dition, the namesake 
permitted the press 
agent to announce 
dryly: “The Em- 
peror prefers to leave 
the lecture field to 
Byrd of another 
feather.” 


‘gente 


Wide World 


Ordered: 


Fatuer Divine, New York Negro whose 
followers call him God, to return $3,937.02 
plus assorted furniture and linen entrust- 
ed to him by Mrs. Verinda Brown, once an 
“angel” in his “heavenly kingdom,” Mar. 
8, by New York Supreme Court Justice 
Benedict D. Dineen. The ruling paved the 
way for similar suits by 78 other dissident 
angels. 


Jailed: 


Martin T. Manron, 59, former senior 
judge of the Second Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals, for two years for “selling jus- 
tice,” after paying a $10,000 fine. On Mar. 
7 he surrendered to Federal marshals, who 
had formerly obeyed his orders, in the Fed- 
eral Court House in New York City, where 





he used to hold court and whose corner. 
stone he had laid. Tearfully, he was driven 
to the Lewisburg, Pa., penitentiary. 


Died: 

Joun Monk Saunpers, 42, scenario 
writer, Mar. 10, by hanging in his Fort 
Myers, Fla., cottage. After flying as a pur. | 
suit pilot in the World War and studying | 
at Oxford on a Rhodes scholarship, he | 
made his greatest film successes with | 
“Wings” and “The Dawn Patrol.” He had | 
been divorced twice, from Avis Hughes, 7 
daughter of Rupert Hughes, and Fay 
Wray, movie actress, by whom he had one 
daughter, 4. 


Epwin MarxuaM, 87, dean of American 
poets, at his Staten Island home, New 
York City, Mar. 7, of pneumonia. Born in 
an Oregon log cabin, he had been a sheep 
herder, blacksmith, 
and schoolteacher be- 
fore 1899, when he 
earned $40 from The 
San Francisco Exam- 
iner for his 49-line 
“The Man With the 
Hoe,” started thirteen 
years earlier. It was 
perhaps the world’s 
most profitable poem, 
earning $250,000. 


Joun H. Fintey, 76, educator and editor 7 
emeritus of The New York Times, at his 7 
New York City home, Mar. 7, of a coro- 7 
nary embolism. Born on an Illinois farm, | 
he worked through Knox College by set- | 
ting type and by plodding behind the plow. | 
Only five years after he graduated, he be- 
came president of Knox. Later he served 
as president of the College of the City of 
New York and New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education before going to The § 
Times. 


Newsweek 





Maxine Et wiort, 
69, prewar glamour 
girl, at her French 
Riviera chateau, 
Mar. 5. Daughter of 
a Maine sea captain, 
she became the toast 
of America and Eu- 
rope—for her béauty, 
more than her acting. : — 
She retired from the 
stage in 1920 to “grow middle-aged grace- 
fully.” 


Killed: 


Mrs, Ricuarp C. Bureson, about 55, 
second wife of an Army colonel, by her 
husband’s first wife, Masie Walker Bur- 
leson, 51, Galveston artist, in a Colum- 
bia, S. C., cafeteria, Mar. 8. The first 
Mrs. Burleson, whom her husband had 
divorced two years ago, twice shot 
her successor with a rusty .32-caliber 
pistol she had concealed in her hand- 
bag. 
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Travel adventures begin at home, in happy 
anticipation. Where shall we go? What 
shall we see? How shall we travel? Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Travel Service would 
like to help answer these questions 
... to help you plan a Chessie Travel 
Package— budgeting all expenses and 
securing all accommodations, sight- 
seeing services, etc., in advance. 


At the eastern end of The Chessie Corridor you'll see“’The 
First of America”. . . Jamestown, first perma- 
Bh nent English colony of the New World 
Sie ... Colonial Williamsburg, marvelously 

Mm restored to look today as it did in 1740... 
Yorktown, where Cornwallis 
surrendered .. Mount Vernon, 
lovely home of George Washington... 
and our own glorious National Capital. f2i-tra 


Of a later era are the Battlefields, where the fate of 
the Union was decided . . . Richmond, storied Capital 
of the Confederacy ... Monticello, strange and 
beautiful home of Thomas Jefferson. 
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“TRAVEL PACKAGE’ 
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Sil QO 
And this interesting route also offers you ans 
the scenic loveliness of the Blue Ridge and - 25 \ ae 
Alleghany Mountains..the rugged,tortuous ~~) 
New River Gorge ... the picturesque Ohio River Valley 
> <3 the Blue Grass region of Kentucky...the 
Virginia Seashore... and all along the route, 





Aa iy Chesapeake and Ohio’s famous Southern 
IPAs cooking that makes every meal a delight. 


Sco the ¥\RST 4 America finst!..... 


WON'T YOU WRITE US, tell us the kind of trip you want, and let us send 
interesting booklets suggesting an itinerary ...east or west, by rail or train- 
and-ocean liner to or from New York and Boston. If you wish, we'll arrange 
all your train, ship and hotel accommodations and sight-seeing trips. Address 
Chesapeake and Ohio Travel Service; 3332 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR—‘¢he Scenic Route of the East 
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by George Washington inc 1785 













How Would You Like to Take 
A Couple of 14-foot Slaps? 


The last time she swung, it was 
18 feet . . . and the time before that, 16. Now she’s 
warming up (so’s the “heavy’s” face) and getting 


down to business! 


The exact footage of each take, and the number of 
the “frame”, both are faithfully recorded by a built- 
in Veeder-Root Counting Device. This device counts 
the expendible 1,000 feet of film that rolls out of the 
camera’s magazine at speeds from 90 feet per minute 
(normal) up to 500 feet per minute (slow motion). 
And these records not only check footage . . . they 
help synchronize for sound, assist in cutting and edit- 
ing, and show when to reload. Most screen scenes 
you see are recorded by Veeder-Root. 


And Veeder-Root Counters play important parts in 
many other pictures. In fact, they may be a source of 
definite help and profit to you, in your sales and pro- 


duction pictures. They might build sales for your 
product by increasing its usefulness . . . and also build 
up savings in your plant. Focus your attention on 
these possibilities . . . and let us give you a “preview” 
of what can be done. SHOOT! 


On this page April 15: How Veeder-Root | 
“reads the inside” of an oil well. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY « IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





New Spending Drive? 


Published forecasts of a big new spend- 
ing-lending program are gross exaggera- 
tions. The so-called spending crowd 
(Eccles, Currie, Hopkins, etc.) would like 
such a drive, but F. D. R. has made it clear 
that he wouldn’t even consider one now. 
The plain fact is that the most the New 
Deal crowd hopes to get are additional ap- 
propriations for the WPA and Farm Se- 
curity Administration somewhat larger 
than Roosevelt made allowance for in his 
budget message. As a side issue, the U.S. 
Housing Authority stands about a 50-50 
chance of getting its lending authority ex- 
panded by $800,000,000. But a spend-lend 
drive in the old sense is out. 


Lewis-Hillman Break? 


Despite aides’ efforts to smooth things 
over, an open rift seems imminent between 
John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman, prob- 
ably the CIO’s second most powerful 
figure. Their mutual coolness at an official 
gathering in Washington last fortnight 
was significant. Behind the trouble are 
these factors: (1) Hillman is intent on 
peace with the AFL; Lewis treats the idea 
with disdain. (2) Hillman strongly op- 
poses the CIO’s invasion of the con- 
struction field, for which Lewis is strong. 
(3) Hillman says he’s peeved at Lewis’ 
half-heartedness in efforts to rid the CIO 
of Communists and fellow travelers. (4) 
Hillman is sore at Lewis’ habit of con- 
sulting his own “kitchen cabinet” instead 
of other top CIO leaders. (5) Lewis’ anti- 
Roosevelt speech at Columbus infuriated 
Hillman, a staunch New Dealer. 


CIO Troubles 


If the present subsurface split between 
CIO leaders Lewis and Hillman goes far 
enough, it may have tremendous effects. 
Indeed, the fact that both men must 
realize this is one reason why aides hope 
to avert a complete break. Note that Hill- 
man has always gotten along better with 
F.D.R. than has Lewis. Lately Roosevelt 
has been needling Hillman to “do some- 
thing about John,” to make him see the 
wisdom of getting back on the New Deal 
reservation. Hillman has tried. Unless 
‘éwis soon comes half way, Hillman’s 
intimates insist he and his Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers (225,000 members) will 
quit the CIO, perhaps inducing the Tex- 
tile Workers (300,000) and others to come 


along. 


Republican Line-up 


In Washington political circles, it’s now 
roughly a 50-50 bet as to whether Vanden- 
berg or Taft will head the GOP ticket, 
though there’s some expectation that Van- 
denberg will break into the lead if (as 
most expect) he licks Dewey in Wiscon- 
sin’s primary Apr. 2. Almost all predic- 
tions name Dewey for Vice President; few 
name him for President—despite his tre- 
mendous popular following. The reason is 
that checks around the country indicate 
he isn’t popular with many politicians, 
and he hasn’t helped this situation by 
stepping on the toes of political figures in 
Nebraska and other states where he has 
stumped. 


Democratic Outlook 
There’s now no doubt F. D. R. has talked 


seriously in private of a Hull-Jackson 
ticket. Note he never really denied Ernest 
Lindley’s story that he had told a promi- 
nent Democrat that he didn’t plan to run, 
that he thought Hull would be the best 
Presidential candidate, that he favored 
Jackson (or perhaps Wheeler or McNutt) 
for Vice President, and that he didn’t 
think Farley should be on the ticket. Inci- 
dentally, after the story appeared, Lind- 
ley received word from five prominent 
Democrats (three in Congress, one in the 
Administration, and one in private life), 
each expressing fear that the White House 
would blame him for talking out of school. 
In other words, F.D.R. has made such 
statements to several people. The upshot 
is that Hull now seems the most likely 
candidate, with Wheeler perhaps the sec- 
ond most likely. 


Government and Business 


Wage-Hour Act amendments this ses- 
sion are improbable; Administrator Flem- 
ing is smoothing out many of the causes 
for complaint . . . WPA, seeking better 
relations with businessmen, now has as 
chief of its information service Joseph R. 
Hamilton, retired head of a Chicago ad- 
vertising agency . . . Despite the hearings 
ordered on the Patman chain-store tax 
bill, it has no chance; House leaders bar- 
gained to allow hearings if Patman 
wouldn’t push a petition to get the bill on 
the floor . . . The bill to reduce farm- 
mortgage interest to a flat 3% has an 
excellent chance . . . Amendments to the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Walsh-Healey government-contracts act 
won’t get far; a poll shows House Judici- 
ary Committee members 4 to 1 against 
any amendments . . . Passage of the 
Wheeler-Lea railroad bill still seems likely 
despite recent troubles in committee. 


Trivia 

Spain’s Labor Ministry has just re- 
sumed exchanging labor information with 
the U.S. Government; the first sheaf from 
Madrid was dated “Year One” and ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Sincerely Yours, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C.,” 
. .. Justice Black has earned a reputation 
on the Supreme Court for his extraordi- 
narily retentive, photographic memory . . . 
Army and Navy officers, who have di- 
vulged confidential military information in 
supposedly private sessions of Congres- 
sional committees, are growing irate be- 
cause committee members have repeated- 
ly spilled the beans to the press . . . When 
Mrs. Roosevelt was introduced at last 
week’s Women’s National Press Club party 
in Washington, Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
didn’t join the other guests in rising as a 
gesture of respect. 


Odds on the War 


A survey of U. S. military experts in 
Washington reveals that, in general, they 
figure the odds on the war’s outcome ap- 
proximately as follows: A decisive German 
victory, 1 chance in 10; a decisive Allied 
victory, 1 chance in 5; a stalemate with 
both sides exhausted, 2 chances to 1. These 
odds are subject to change, of course, 
should the Allies enlist Italy or Turkey, or 
if Germany gets the active military sup- 
port of Russia or Italy. 





Labor’s ‘Peace State’ 


Look for Britain’s labor press shortly to 
start plugging for a revolutionary postwar 
“Peace State”—a statement of aims to be 
adopted now “instead of waiting until 
political passions dominate the making of 
a new world.” The plan, developed by 
Ernest Bevin, key British labor leader, is 
destined to become the Labor party’s pro- 
gram. Main points: (1) A British-French 
economic union, with Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and the Scandinavias tied in a bit 
less closely. (2) A “United Province of 
Africa” (excepting Egypt and South Afri- 
ca) to be under international control. (3) 
“A resolute labor policy to force the use 
of the Peace State’s great productive pow- 
ers to raise living standards.” (4) Eco- 
nomic participation by postwar Ger- 
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many. Backers claim the plan, with its 
emphasis on freer trade, enjoys favor in the 
U.S. State Department. 


French Offer 


The French Government has carefully 
shrouded all moves, but neutral corre- 
spondents in Paris are now convinced that 
France is willing to cede the port of Jibuti 
to Italy in the hope of winning over Mus- 
solini. Indications are that Italy has al- 
ready been sounded out on the offer but 
that the Duce is holding out for more. 
It’s significant that the French censors 
recently killed a two-page article on the 
importance of Jibuti to the French empire 
which was to be run in the magazine 
Europe Nouvelle. 


Cardenas and Oil 


Here’s the inside story of why President 
Cardenas decided to reorganize Mexico’s 
stumbling oil industry. Cardenas wanted 
to end his term without making any ad- 
mission that all was not well with the ex- 
propriated industry. But General Avila 
Camacho, the government’s Presidential 
candidate, recognized it as a threat to his 
political future. Consequently, he went to 
work on Cardenas and finally convinced 
the President that his glory would be even 
greater if he dug in and brought order out 
of chaos. Now Cardenas is set on reorgani- 
zation from top to bottom and is complete- 
ly serious about segregating a fund from 
increased production to indemnify U. S. 
and British oil companies which lost their 
holdings through expropriation. 


China’s Puppet Government 


It’s now possible to clear up the con- 
tradictory reports that have come out of 
the Far East almost daily about the es- 
tablishment of a Chinese Central Govern- 
ment under Wang Ching-wei. A thorough- 
ly reliable Japanese source discloses that 
(if present arrangements aren’t upset) a 
formal proclamation announcing Wang’s 
government will be issued in Tokyo within 
the very near future, probably by Premier 
Yonai himself. The main features of the 
government, after months of Oriental-style 
negotiating, have been settled and are at 
last acceptable to both the Japanese and 
the Chinese puppets involved. Only de- 
tails remain to be worked out. 


Foreign Notes 


German propaganda agents have been 
flooding Belgium recently with faked cop- 
ies of the newspaper Paris-Soir containing 
pro-German news ... Latest wartime econ- 
omy move in the British Foreign Office is 
an order that all long letters are to be 
typed on both sides of the paper . . . An 
important British diplomat is offering to 
bet that Germany will invade Holland 
before May . . . Without fanfare, Sir Ron- 


ald Lindsay, ex-British Ambassador to the 
U.S., has been put in charge of the Ameri- 
can Affairs division of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. He'll handle such things as 
the controversy over mail seizures. 





Trucking Combine 


‘ae plans (revealed here a year ago) 
for merging a large number of trucking 
companies into one great combine are fi- 
nally nearing fruition. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
is preparing to head up a_ banking 
group for combining 27 or more inde- 
pendent trucking concerns into one $40,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000 unit. The plan is to 
have the system extend along the eastern 
seaboard from New York to Florida and 
westward at least as far as Chicago. Pend- 
ing general improvement of the stock mar- 
ket, the system may be started on a some- 
what smaller basis and be privately fi- 
nanced at the outset. Du Pont interests 
may be in on it. 


Baby Bond Confusion 


Recent sharp rises in U.S. Savings Bond 
sales have been more than the Treasury 
wanted—and have led to an unpublicized 
new ruling. One factor behind the rise was 
the discovery by many corporations with 
pension funds (particularly in the Chica- 
go area) that they could get around the 
rule that no individual or unit could buy 
more than $10,000 worth of the choice 
(2.9% interest) bonds in one year. They 
found that they could, with govern- 
ment approval, buy up to $10,000 worth 
for each person covered in a pension sys- 
tem. After these sales boomed too much, 
however, the Treasury on Jan. 23 amended 
its regulations to provide that pension 
plans are trusts and that individual trusts 
could not exceed the $10,000 limit. 


Morgan Hitch 


A prize joke on the House of Morgan 
has been hushed up for some weeks. Amid 
much newspaper publicity, the august firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. announced last 
month that it would change from a private 
banking house to a trust company and 
would incorporate as “J. P. Morgan & 
€o., Inc.” Now it develops that an oil- 
burner concern in Queens, N. Y., already 
is incorporated under precisely the same 
name. The Queens company let its incorpo- 
ration papers lapse but, about the time of 
the Morgan bank announcement, paid the 
necessary fees for reinstatement. Now 
there’s a merry mix-up and the banking 
firm has been negotiating busily for ex- 
clusive right to its chosen name. 


Cognac Cleanup 


There’s a story behird the widespread 
sale of little-known brands of “twenty- 


year-old” (“ten-year-old,” ete.) cognac 


NEWSWEEK 


brandy at astonishingly low prices. After 
considerable prodding by suspicious Amer. 
ican liquor importers, the French Govern. 
ment has found that, through some irreg- 
ularity in the government’s checkup sys. 
tem, certain French cognac exporters were 
being allowed to falsify the ages on bottles 
shipped to the U.S. A thorough cleanup js 


now under way. 





Press Notes 


Ts cash in on the current movie, pub- 
lishers of the 25-cent Pocket Books are 
cagily selling a reprint of Paul de Kruif’s 
“Microbe Hunters” under the title “Dr, 
Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet and the Discover- 
ies of 11 Other Microbe Hunters” . . . 
Stanley Walker, famous city editor whose 
connection with The Philadelphia Evening — 
Public Ledger was recently severed, is writ- 
ing a critical piece on Philadelphia for Look 
magazine . . . Correspondents in censor- 
ridden Tokyo have been able to send out 
news of INS correspondent James R. 
Young’s imprisonment only by phoning 
Shanghai and talking in pig Latin or 
cablese. The stories have been relayed 
from Shanghai, where censorship is less 
strict. 


Miscellany 


Britain is even taking to films to im- 
press the public with the importance of 
keeping mum about military information; 
three pictures, to be called “All Hands,” 
“Dangerous Comment,” and “Prattle,” are 
scheduled . . . The Better Business Bureaus 
are starting a minor campaign to warn | 
householders that criminals will try to take 
advantage of the census to get into homes; 
they suggest that anyone representing him- 
self as a census enumerator be asked to [ 
produce credentials . . . Without publicity, | 
RCA has been leasing theaters in the 
Broadway area, where it hopes to put on 
television shows, by fall. 


Missing Persons 


Jouett Shouse, former Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman who bolted the party in 
1934 and organized the American Liberty 
League, lives in Georgetown and keeps a 
law office in Washington. He’s still pres- 
dent of the league, which maintains offices 
but won’t be active in this campaign ... 
Col. Joseph Beck, former Polish Foreign 
Minister, lives in a swank resort hotel in 
Brasov, Rumania, enjoying the night life 
and imported champagne. He hopes even- 
tually to return to political life . . . Nat 
Britton, whose book “The President's 
Daughter” (telling of her purported re- 
lations with Harding) shocked the nation 
in the 1920s, now lives at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Edward Blaesing, in Evans 
ton, Ill. She’s writing a new book but re- 
fuses to comment on it. 
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C yedl , 


BRINGS THE TROPICS TO YOUR TABLE 


Coffee travels far to reach your table. From 
Brazil, Colombia, Central America and other 
lands along the equatorial zone, American 
importers bring coffee for the daily enjoy- 
ment of nine out of every ten families in the 
United States. 

Coffee planters and exporters abroad, and 
American coffee importers, processors and 
wholesalers do not have to wait for their 
money until their product has finally been 
sold over your grocer’s counter. Each was 
paid as soon as the coffee left his hands. 
Coffee takes time—payment does not. 

It is bank credit that makes such prompt 


payments possible. Coffee illustrates how 
banks benefit the army of producers, workers 
and consumers of practically every industry. 
Through bank credit, foreign and domestic 
raw materials are bought, wages paid, ex- 
penses met during the long months or years 
before any finished product can reach its 
market in this country or abroad. 

The commercial banks of the United 
States make new loans aggregating billions 
of dollars every month to hundreds of 
thousands of businesses. Most loans, even 
by the largest banks, are made to small 
borrowers. 


With branches in leading Caribbean cities, and established connections with financial institu- 


tions in every commercial center in South and Central America, the Chase National Bank is 


able to assist American business men in developing their trade relations throughout Latin- 


America. These credit and information facilities are available to merchants and manufacturers 


everywhere, through the correspondent banks of the Chase in every part of the United States. 








THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pint StREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 










INTERNATIONAL HARVEST: 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


+ Heavy Duty means all trucks 
_ fated at 2-ton and over. 
U. S. registration figures from 
R.L. Potk & Co. 
tnternationa! Truck sizes range 
from Light Delivery units up to 
powerful Six - Wheelers. Diesel- 
powered models in 12,000 to 
42,000-ib. carrying capacities. 
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Storm Over Census Is Unabated 
as the Canvassing Time Nears 


Senator Tobey Marshals 
Fight on Personal Questions; 


GOP Cries ‘Snooping!’ 


Dropping into his office on Capitol Hill 
one day last January, a friend casually 
handed Sen. Charles W. Tobey the main 
population questionnaire of the 1940 cen- 
sus and asked: “Don’t you think it goes 
too far?” The usually retiring New Hamp- 
shire Republican, who had not figured 
conspicuously in Senatorial headlines since 
his election in November 1938, agreed that 
it did. Whereupon he decided to do some- 
thing before the enumerators got busy on 
this and other questionnaires* Apr. 2. By 
last week, as a result of this accidental 
perusal of an unimportant-looking gov- 
ernment form, the nation was plunged 
into a first-class tempest in a teapot. 


Crusade 

For Tobey, who had started his crusade 
with an unsuccessful protest to Secretary 
of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, Census 
Bureau Supervisor, followed with a resolu- 
tion in the Senate to delete two questions 
on income from the population schedule, 
on the ground that chey violated the Bill 
of Rights. (Questions 32 and 33 require all 
persons to state the amount of their 1939 
income from salaries and wages up to 
$5,000, and to state whether they received 
income of more than $50 from sources 
other than these.) . 

Soon letters, 600 a day and mostly from 
women, began to pour into Tobey’s office, 
and the battle was on (Newsweek, Feb. 
19). New Deal Democrats cried “politics”; 
Republicans shouted back “snooping.” 
Citizen protest meetings were staged. Cen- 
sus Director William L. Austin warned 
that refusal to answer questions was pun- 
ishable by a $100 fine and 60 days in jail. 
Cathrine Curtis, head of Women Inves- 
tors of America, told a Senate commerce 





*The census for manufacturers, business 
(which includes service and amusement), mines 
and quarries began on Jan. 2; that for popula- 
ton, agriculture, irrigation and drainage, and 

(if funds for latter are granted by the 
present Congress) begins on Apr. 2. 


subcommittee considering the Tobey reso- 
lution that Congress might as well drop 
current appropriations plans and spend 
the money enlarging prisons. Tobey read 
a telegram stating that Olean, N.Y., 
women were marching on Washington. 

Last week the subcommittee voted 
Tobey’s resolution 3 to 2. Next day, as 
the full committee decided to defer action 
until Mar. 12, President Roosevelt joined 
the fray, labeling the New Hampshire 
Senator’s action an “obviously political 
move.” And on Monday, Vice President 
John N. Garner leaped in, declaring that 
citizens should not be compelled to an- 
swer the income questions. In Albany the 
New York Legislature memorialized Con- 
gress to drop the objectionable questions, 





Senator Tobey, census foe 


as local merchants organized a Capital 
District Anti-Snooping Club. 

But it was out in Kenosha, Wis., that 
the first concrete test came—on the service 
and amusement questionnaire which is 
now being filled out. There, James Rosselli, 
a 250-pound cobbler, refusing to answer 
queries, was ordered arrested. The inci- 
dent brought a storm of publicity, and in 
Washington Director Austin hurriedly had 
the charges dismissed. 

On Saturday Tobey appealed by radio 


for a national strike against the census. 
But Americans from Bayonne, N.J., to 
Burbank, Calif., were already taking sides. 
In Columbus, Ohio, Lewis C. Warden, 
lawyer, filed a suit in United States Dis- 
trict Court to enjoin the census takers 
from asking “personal” questions. In Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a housewife was asked by a 
Radcliffe girl taking a poll on another 
question whether she would rather have a 
boy baby or a girl baby, and, thinking the 
caller was an enumerator, replied: “No 
thank you, we don’t need any today.” 

Mrs. F. B. Hunneman, a Lexington, 
Mass., housewife, said: “If I told you what 
I thought of the idea of asking those 
questions, it would «burn the telephone 
wires.” Tom Davis, a Minneapolis labor 
attorney, reflected: “I think all this pub- 
licity against the census is one of the 
cheapest tricks I ever heard of.” In Los 
Angeles, Henry J. Joronnais, restaurateur, 
declared: “The government’s got a lot of 
crust.” Mae West of the movies cracked: 
“No sense in becoming incensed about a 
census taker. After all, he’s just another 
man trying to get your number.” And Al 
Jolson laughed: “I’m glad I’m in America, 
where they ask you things, not tell you.” 

“No, gossip doesn’t worry me much,” 
said Stanley Smith, Albany, Ore., insur- 
ance agent, “but I think this business has 
a lot of potential dynamite for a bunch of 
gossipers.” In contrast, Louis J. Elle, New 
Orleans barber, declared: “They’ve got a 
right to know my income. I’m not afraid 
of gossip.” Frank Johnson, Brainerd, 
Minn., mayor, remarked: “We furnish 
identical facts, and even more of them, 
to credit agencies and banks.” Said Mrs. 
William Edgar, Henderson, Colo., farm- 
er’s wife: “Farmers aren’t making any 
money, so it doesn’t matter if census 
takers talk later or not.” 

In Portland, Ore., Jean Manion, cigar- 
store owner, asserted: “The only people 
who criticize the census are the big boys 
who want to evade taxes.” Leo D. Hogg, 
Erie County, N. Y., supervisor, averred: 
“I am ready to make a test case of the 
census in the courts.” Florence Birming- 
ham, president of the Massachusetts Wom- 
en’s Political Club, exclaimed: “It’s ter- 
rible!” And a New York restaurant con- 
sultant named L. I. Graham snapped: 
“I'd like to turn the tables and ask Uncle 
Sam a few questions.” 


Significance 


To a great extent, the outcry against 
certain census questions amounts to letting 
off of steam by citizens who feel that 
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they have already been pressed pretty 
hard by the New Deal. Rural folk parti- 
cularly resent the idea of giving intimate 
personal data to a possible gossipy neigh- 
bor or other acquaintance and fear that 
the answers dealing with business matters 
may be divulged, despite the heavy pen- 
alties, to interested parties. 

But whatever the prospects of success 
for the Tobey resolution, two little-known 
facts may be brought out in the general 
debate to stymie it: (1) The various cen- 
sus questionnaires were not drawn up by 
the New Dealers in Washington but at 
conferences with businessmen and labor 
leaders, and (2) squeamish citizens do 
not have to give answers directly to enu- 
merators, but can ask for the forms, fill 
them out, and mail them to the district 
office—with no fear of gossipy neigh- 
bors. 





American Warriors 


Volunteers Swarm to Canada 
to Enlist in Allied Forces 


A Los Angeles couple rushed into the 
local office of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation one day last month and com- 
plained that their son, Walter E. Palmer 
Jr., 20, an aviator, had secretly left for 
Toronto, Canada, after being signed up by 
a “foreign agent,” for war service abroad. 
As relatives intercepted the youth at Gales- 
burg, Ill., other worried parents called. 
G-men, ordering an immediate inquiry, 
found recruiters had enlisted at least twen- 
ty young West Coast flyers—an offense 
punishable by three years in prison and 
$1,000 fine. 

The California youths, it developed, had 
been approached by Col. Charles Sweeney, 
wealthy American soldier of fortune, West 
Pointer and Paris resident, who organized 
a squadron of American flyers in the Rif 
war of 1925. Reportedly acting on behalf 
of the French Army, in which he holds a 
colonel’s commission, Sweeney vanished 
when the FBI started investigating. He is 
said to have planned to train the flyers in 
Canada and Morocco and afterward to 
send them to France or Finland. 

But from Ottawa it was learned that 
Sweeney’s men were only a drop in the 
bucket of American enlistments in Can- 
ada. Estimates there were that thousands 
from the United States had enlisted in the 
Canadian ground and air forces or were 
trying to do so. One hundred already were 
reported overseas with the first division. 
Thousands are doing civilian war work. 
Canadian officials were said to have de- 
clared privately to newspaper men that 
10,000 to 15,000 Americans were either in 
army ranks or on waiting lists, with 2,000 
on the Royal Canadian Air Force list alone. 

The next biggest recruiting drive is for 
Finland, where 400 Americans already are 
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fighting. About 9,000 Americans are re. 
ported to have volunteered services to the 
Finnish War Veterans of New York. Some 
of these were turned down for lack of pass. | 
ports and now are said to have left as crews | 
aboard Finland-bound steamers, under dip. | 
lomatic arrangements made by visitin« 
Scandinavian notables. 





Wooing the Farmer 


AAA Feasts and Budget Boo: 
Appear as New Deal Vote Bids 


Democrats, long accustomed to eating 
their party out of the red at $25- to $100- 
a-plate Jackson Day dinners, last week 
sought to eat their way into the hearts 
of the nation’s farmers. 

Paying 50 or 75 cents a head, more than 
300,000 farmers in 22 states sat down to 
dinner last Friday night to celebrate the 
seventh anniversary of that Mar. 8 in 
1933 when, on authority of President 
Roosevelt, agricultural leaders were sum- 
moned to Washington by Secretary Henry | 
A. Wallace to draft what later developed 
into the first Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
cornerstone of the New Deal’s farm pro- | 
gram. 

Over the radio from Washington Mr. 
Roosevelt denounced the ten Republican 
years preceding 1933 as a period of “rural 
neglect” and warned: “It is more than | 
ever important for farmers to have a 
government in Washington that is looking 
out for their interests.” 

Also from Washington came the voice of 
Secretary Wallace, declaring that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whom he has endorsed for 
a third term, is “the greatest friend” farm- 
ers ever had in the White House. And 
speaking from New York, National Demo- 
cratic Chairman James A. Farley rejo:ced 
that farm income increased from $4,700, 
000,000 in 1932 to $8,500,000,000 in 1939. 


‘Nonpolitical’ 

Credit for the AAA celebration goes to 
an Iowan, Democratic State Senator Ear! 
Dean of Mason City, and John Nolan of 
Alliance, Neb., a farmer. Dean conceived 
the idea following the success of the Iowa 
Jackson Day dinners and broached it to 
Nolan, who organized a committee in 
Nebraska and other agricultural states, 
then offered the scheme to Wallace. 

Wallace said he “had no trouble” selling 
the idea to the President or Farley, in- 
sisted that the dinners were “quite non- 
political,” and denied that AAA employes 
had been officially involved. The powerful 
American Farm Bureau Federation thought 
otherwise. Though a sponsor of the AAA 
since its conception, the bureau advised 
its members against official participation 
because of the political implications of the 
celebration. 

But the AAA dinners were only hors 
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d’oeuvres compared with the real feast 
served American farmers from the Con- 
gressional kitchen last Friday. Alarmed 
by Midwestern election trends—a 7 per 
cent shift in the Ohio vote, electing two 
Republicans to Congress the previous 
week (Newsweek, Mar. 11), and Iowa’s 
Mar. 5 election of Robert K. Goodwin, 
anti-New Dealer who showed a 2 per cent 
gain over the 1938 Republican vote in 
Wallace’s home district—the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee dropped the econ- 
omy mask. 

It approved a $297,000,000 increase in 
the Agriculture Department Appropri- 











ations Bill, hiking the total to $922,864,668 
(compared with $788,929,519 recommend- 
ed by the President, and $713,896,084 
voted by the House). Then, not content 
with giving farmers all the savings there- 
tofore made on nine different appropria- 
tions bills, the committee approved a 
$100,000,000 increase in loans to farm 
agencies by the RFC and directed that 
$60,000,000 of benefit payments scheduled 
for next year be granted now. 

While Democrats were thus wooing the 
farmer, a leading Republican candidate, 
New York District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey, in a nationwide broadcast from 
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International 


Diaper Derby: The General Diaper Co. last week ran off prelimi- 
naries in a crawling contest for 7- to 14-month-old entrants at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City. Grand nationwide finals are set for this sum- 
mer. Standing or walking disqualifies a youngster, so the kids take it 


lying down. 
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Lincoln, Neb., called the New Deal’s at- 
tempt to solve America’s farm problems 
a failure that “raises incompetence to the 
level of sheer genius.” 

As an antidote, Dewey laid down his 
own farm program: (1) establish a “fair 
parity” between agricultural and indus- 
trial prices, (2) provide government crop 
insurance at reasonable levels, (3) adopt 
a direct program of soil conservation, (4) 
convert submarginal land to more eco- 
nomical uses, (5) extend the farm coop- 
erative movement, (6) continue and ex- 
tend the program for marketing agree- 
ments, (7) preserve the American market 
for American agriculture, and (8) broaden 
research in new uses for agricultural 
products. 





Significance 


Despite denials, the AAA anniversary 
dinners obviously constituted a New Deal 
bid for votes in the fast-slipping farm 
states. Whether or not the AAA field men 
helped organize them—they were all pres- 
ent. And there could be no mistaking the 
import of Mr. Roosevelt’s warning. 

The Senate committee’s action on the 
Farm Bill is another matter. Though no 
less obvious, the $%300,000,000 handout 
just before election time will interest 
others than farmers. Taxpayers, for ex- 
affiple. The whole idea of trimming the 
President’s budget was to avoid (1) new 
taxes, and/or (2) an increase in the 
$45,000,000,000 statutory debt limit. If 
the committee’s recommendations go 
through the Senate and are swallowed by 
the House, the sum total of all budget 
parings to date will have been more than 
wiped out, and Congress will again face 
its two unhappy alternatives of Jan. 3. 





Fish Go to Town 


The seagoing steelhead trout, unlike 
the salmon, doesn’t return to the stream 
in which it is hatched and will follow any 
trickle of fresh water inland when the 
spawning urge grips it. Last week, this 
peculiarity of marine life, plus the pres- 
ence of flood waters pouring through the 
culverts, caused the rare spectacle of fish 
swimming through the streets of the sea- 
coast city of Monterey, Calif. 

Lured by the runoff of heavy rains, the 
spawn-bent steelheads drove in from the 
sea and plodded warily up the gutters and 
storm sewers of Pearl Street and other 
thoroughfares, headed for a suitable nest- 
ing ground in the usually dry gulches of 
upper Tortilla Flat behind Monterey. But 
there was fishing only for the police and 
fish and game wardens. Warning the citi- 
zenry that fresh-water snagging was il- 
legal, the authorities sloshed about in 
the shallow water trying to “rescue” the 
finny visitors with bare hands or buck- 
ets. 

However, Capt. Ralph Classic, fish and 
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game patrolman, “guessed that it would 
be OK” to “rescue” one of the fish—they 
weighed up to 15 pounds—if a resident 
found it caught in the shrubbery or resting 
on his front lawn. The worst hazard for the 
fish is that snakes may get to them first. 





Otto’s Mission 


Twenty years ago, France disposed of 
the Hapsburgs by frustrating the attempt 
of Emperor Charles to rewin the crowns 
of Hungary and Austria. Last week, after 
Charles’ eldest son, Archduke Otto, 
arrived in the United States to raise 
sympathy and cash for a plan _ to 
create a Danubian Federation when the 
current war ends (NEWwswEEK, Mar. 11), 
it turned out that his backing was 
French. 

Though Paris still frowns on a Haps- 


burg restoration, the French reportedly 
were sufficiently impressed by Otto’s Dan- 
ubian Federation scheme—it would sty- 
mie the Germans in that part of Europe 
—to inform Washington that the Pre- 
tender was coming with a tacit French 
blessing. 

Joined by his 23-year-old brother and 
advance agent, Felix, Otto plunged into 
a busy round of social engagements, lunch- 
ing with Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, 
taking tea with James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, greeting Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt at the White 
House, and preparing for a swing through 
the Midwest. A chat with J. P. Morgan 
is on the agenda, as well as a party at 
the home of Dave Hennen Morris, former 
Ambassador to Belgium, to which a num- 
ber of wealthy men are expected to be 
invited. 

While Otto himself is markedly discreet, 
his retinue speaks excitedly of “meetings 
with Wall Street financiers, industrialists, 
and others.” 


Hatch Headache 


Clean Politics Bill Reopens 
Gap in Democratic Ranks 


Last July a defiant Congress, riding 
roughshod over opposition from the White 
House and from Senate Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, passed the 
Hatch Act forbidding political activities 
by Federal jobholders other than policy- 
making executives. Among the rejoicers 
were Southern Democrats still rankled by 
the Roosevelt “purge” and a solid Repub- 
lican bloc (Newsweek, July 31, 1939). 

New Dealers and patronage dispensers 
generally did no rejoicing last week, when 
Sen. Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, him- 
self a Democrat and a New Dealer, 
brought to the Senate his House-passed 
bill to extend the ban to state and local 


officials drawing a substantial part of 
their pay from Washington. 

To Senate Whip Sherman Minton of 
Indiana, staunch Roosevelt man, the origi- 
nal act seemed bad enough; the fact that 
the President and Barkley had endorsed 
the new bill was worse. Accusing the Ken- 
tuckian of “leading the Republicans to 
victory,” Minton marshaled his forces to 
beat the measure. 

The first test came on an amendment 
by Sen. John E. Miller of Arkansas to 
repeal the original Hatch Act. It was nar- 
rowly defeated, 44 to 41. The second test 
ripped the Democratic majority wide open. 
Minton demanded that Barkley call a 
caucus to instruct Senate Democrats to 
vote against the new Hatch Bill. Barkley 
said if he did, its first order of business 
would be his resignation as Majority Lead- 
er. For an hour, seventeen angry New Deal 
senators buzzed in the cloakrooms, finally 
deciding to drop the caucus threat. 

But the day was not won. On Saturday 
the Minton men again took up an amend- 
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ment by Sen. Prentiss M. Brown, Mich. 
igan Democrat, to extend the provisions of 
the measure to forbid campaign contriby. 
tions from beneficiaries of tariffs or goy. 
ernment contracts—a move which, aimed 
at torpedoing not only the bill but the 
Hatch Act, would virtually bar contriby. 
tions above $100 altogether. 

In the midst of the deadlock, Sen. Mil. 
lard E. Tydings of Maryland offered a 
compromise: since, as now written, the 
Hatch Act and Hatch Bill affect only 
lower categories of Federal and _ state 
employes, “leaving untouched the main 
sources from which undue political jin. 
fluences stem,” why not send the bill back 
to committee and redraft it to include 
Congressmen and other “high-ups”? 

By nightfall the most controversial 
measure of the session was still un- 
passed. And when the Senate began busi- 
ness this week, Hatch found his bill | 
threatened with being sidetracked for the 
Trade Agreements Act and agricultural- 
appropriations tussles. The Senate looked 
less kindly upon a bill to withhold patron- 
age than upon one designed to dish it out 
(see page 16). 


Significance 
The fight over the Hatch Bill, coupled 


with the New Dealers’ eager endorsement 
of the city-machine-boss clamor for a third 
term, ought to remove any doubts about 
the nonpartisan character of human na- 
ture. Many a Democrat who used to in- 
veigh against Republican “corruption’— 
when the Republicans were “in’”—now 
wants to keep himself “in.” 

The issue is not whether the bill is a 
good bill, or whether it is worth trying 
to break the backs of the self-perpetuat- 
ing local machines, both Democrat and 
Republican, that dot the country. The 
President now admits it is a good bill. 
So does Barkley. Probably they were less 
moved by the prickings of conscience to 
reverse their earlier stand than by a wave 
of popular approval that swept across the 
country last summer. But they are now 
for it. 

And the presence of such names as 
Smathers of New Jersey (a Hague ap- 
pointee) and Truman of Missouri (a 
Pendergast appointee) in the list of Min- 
ton’s “battalion of death” makes clear the 
forces that are against the bill and that 
will be responsible for its demise if it 
fails to pass. 





Queenly Visitor 


When war broke over Europe last sum- 
mer, an uncompleted British superliner, 


the 85,000-ton, 1,030-foot, $25,000,000 
Queen Elizabeth, lay helpless at her Clyde- 
side moorings—a handsome target for 
Nazi air raiders. On Feb. 26 she slipped 
quietly down to Greenock for “trial runs, 
and on Mar. 2 at 7:30 a.m. she put to sea 
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under sealed orders. Capt. John C. Town- 
ley, like most of his crew, supposed the 
liner was bound for Southhampton dry- 
dock. 

But when he tore open his orders on the 
high seas, an involuntary whistle pursed 
his lips. Through submarine and mine-in- 
fested waters and without escort save for 
the first twelve hours, the biggest ship in 
the world was bound for New York City 
—on its maiden voyage and without pas- 
sengers. 

At 9:30 am. Mar. 7, the gray giant 
nosed past Ambrose Light, and at 5:03 
pm. she swung into her North River 
berth to join Cunard’s Queen Mary and 
the French Line’s Normandie. And when 
New Yorkers had tired of marveling that 
such a prize had eluded Nazi planes, Nazi 
ships, and mines, they fell to speculating 
about a strange girdle of cable that ringed 
her sides. 

The cable, stories from London dis- 
closed, was Britain’s “secret” answer to 
Hitler’s “secret” weapon—the magnetic 
mine. Electrically speaking, there are two 
magnetic poles—north and south. “Like” 
poles repel; “unlike” attract. Ships in 
transit become magnetized, the bottoms 
acquiring a south polarity, and the super- 
structure a north polarity. Knowing this, 
the Germans constructed their magnetic 
mines with feelers of north polarity, so 
that they would be attracted by ships’ 
hulls. The British, however, hit upon the 
idea of stringing cable around the hull and 


The Queen Elizabeth ran the Nazi gantlet to New York 





charging it electrically to reverse the 
polarity, so as to neutralize Nazi mines 
and render them harmless (if the Ger- 
mans should switch to south-polarity 
mines, the British would have to shut off 
the cable current). 

Other developments on the diplomatic 
and neutrality fronts last week included: 
reports that German Ambassador to the 
United States, Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, would 
soon return to Washington, and that an 
American Ambassador would be sent to 
Berlin; and indictment by a Federal grand 

















Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


‘The One That Got Away’ 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 






jury in Houston, Texas, of the Remington 
Arms Co., charged with violation of the 
Neutrality Act in allegedly shipping 27,- 
500 rounds of ammunition to Mexico with- 
out a State Department permit. 


Significance 





The Queen Elizabeth’s escape reminded 
the curious of the Bremen’s no less spec- 
tacular getaway from New York (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 11, 1939) . Though Nazi bomb- 
ers flew over Scotland time and again, 
damaging a number of ships, apparently 
no attempt was made to destroy the Queen 
Elizabeth where she towered above the 
Glasgow skyline. The 51,731-ton Bremen 
eluded French and British warships wait- 
ing in the Atlantic, vanished as she ap- 
proached them, reappeared at the North- 
ern Russian port of Murmansk, and later 
steamed serenely past a British submarine 
lying within torpedo range off the Scan- 
dinavian coast. Particularly skeptical was 
William Philip Simms, Scripps - Howard 
foreign editor, who advanced a thesis that 
perhaps the Germans and British had 
made a deal. 

In any case, there were more obvious 
reasons for the Cunard White Star Line’s 
sending the Queen Elizabeth across the 
ocean. Because she will be safe here from 
air and sea raiders alike, the underwriters 
will charge much less to insure her. And in 
case the British ever need more cash for 
American war materials, she represents a 
nice piece of collateral. 






Break in Russo-Finnish War 
Echoes in the West as Well 


Opening Thus Created 
for Another 
on the Part of Germany 


Peace Offensive 


The phase into which the European war 
entered after the collapse of Poland has 
been characterized by sporadic air and na- 
val action, a nervous waiting on the west- 
ern front, and a bloody sideshow in Fin- 
land. Week by week the Finnish war be- 
came more entangled in the potentially 
larger struggle, threatening to transform 
Scandinavia into the main theater of 
action. 

Last week this tendency was suddenly 
and dramatically reversed. Starting in the 

- Nordic states and Russia, echoing in Ber- 
lin and Rome, there came the first rum- 
blings of a new peace offensive—beginning 
with the Russo-Finnish war but inevitably 
drawing in the Allied-German conflict also. 


Parley in Moscow 

The fighting in Finland had moved into 
one of its most spectacular phases when 
the peace move started. After days of 
steady, methodical battering, the Russians 
were still on the outskirts of devastated 
Viipuri. Despite local pushes to the north 
and east of the city, the Finnish troops 
held the Soviet advance to a bitterly won 
few miles and were apparently retreating 
in good order to new positions behind the 
Vuoksi water system and in the north. 

The Russians continued pounding. But 
they also tried more imaginative tactics. 
Across the ice of Viipuri Bay, which the 
abnormal cold has frozen to a depth of 4 
feet, they sent regular columns of tanks 
and motorized infantry, accompanied by 
artillery. The Finns bombed the ice in 
front of them, and there was a bitter strug- 
gle for each of the little islands that stud 
the bay. But by this week this fantastic 
struggle on the ice had given the Soviets 
a foothold on the western shore of the bay 
from where they could seriously threaten 
to outflank Viipuri and new Finnish de- 
fensive lines. 

Yet in Helsinki such a critical turn of 
affairs at the front was eclipsed by other 
events. These began in Stockholm. All last 
week in the Swedish capital, papers came 
out with scare stories telling of an Allied 
expeditionary force ready to depart from 
British ports for Finland and of the re- 
fusal of Norway and Sweden to permit it 
to be transported across their territory. 
Editorials expressed the soul-wrenching 
dilemma of the Scandinavians in being 
forced to fight to prevent aid from reach- 
ing Finland. 


Then came a flood of rumors that Mos- 
cow had presented peace proposals to Hel- 
sinki. It was reported variously that Baron 
Mannerheim, Finnish commander, had 
come to Sweden; that he was seriously ill; 
that Minister Without Portfolio Juho 
Paasikivi was in Stockholm conferring 
with the Russian envoy, Mile. Alexandra 
Kollontay (who is half Finnish in de- 
scent) ; that the United States would medi- 
ate the conflict. A strict censorship was 
clamped down; telephone communication 
abroad was occasionally cut off. 

The authentic basis of the story finally 
was published in Helsinki on Mar. 7. An 
official communiqué admitted that Rus- 
sia had approached Finland with certain 
proposals that were “more far reaching” 
than the November demands which pre- 
cipitated the war. Reputedly, the Soviet 
now wanted not only the Hangé naval base 
but all the Karelian Isthmus—including 
Viipuri—and the entire Petsamo district 
in the Arctic. 

For three days that was all the Finns 
would say. Then they made the remark- 
able revelation that while the war still 
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aide during the 1918-19 war; and Vaino 
Voionmaa, historian and expert on Karelia, 

In Moscow the Finns made their head- 
quarters in the Swedish Legation, and 
there were reports that they had also 
used the American Embassy (Ambassador 
Laurence Steinhardt had two long con- 
ferences with Premier Molotoff). The 
Finns’ own handsome new legation was 
appropriated by the Soviet early in the 
war when the Terijoki “Finnish People’s 
Government” was formed under Otto 
Kuusinen. 

The “People’s Government” was com- 
posed of Finnish Communist exiles in Rus- 
sia. When the Soviets started peace nego- 
tiations directly with the Helsinki gov- 
ernment last week, the Kuusinen regime 
seemed destined for the scrap heap. But 
suddenly on Sunday night, while Helsin- 
ki’s representatives presumably were stil] 
in Moscow, the Soviet radio cut loose 
with a bitter appeal in the name of the 
“People’s Government,” calling on Fin- 
nish workers to overthrow their capitalist 
masters—a sure sign that the Finns had 
balked at the Kremlin’s terms. 


Echoes in London 

In London the Moscow peace negotia- 
tions came in the middle of the most vigor- 
ous campaign thus far for complete aid to 
Finland. The Times had even warned that | 
this must be given immediately or Britain | 


Wide World 


Finnish mediators: Svinhufvud in Berlin, Paasikivi in Moscow 


raged in Karelia, Finnish representatives 
had already arrived at the Kremlin. They 
had been invited by the Russians, acting 
through the Swedes, and had gone by plane 
from Stockholm. It was a delegation that 
was heavily weighted with authority: Pre- 
mier Risto Ryti; Dr. Paasikivi (who is a 
former Premier, was on the original dele- 
gation that went to Moscow before the 
war, and is supposed to enjoy the Rus- 
sians’ confidence); Gen. Karl Walden, a 
close friend of Baron Mannerheim and his 


would have to “prepare once more for 
the melancholy task of discussing lost 
chances.” 

By this week, when Neville Chamber- 
lain explained the Finnish situation to the 
House of Commons, questioners wrung 
from him a virtual admission that The 
Times’ gloomy prophecy had come true. 
He admitted that Russia had asked Britain 
to pass on certain peace proposals to Fin- 
land two weeks previously and that Lon- 
don had refused because they were too 
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Red gunners: one of first official Soviet pictures of Finnish war 


stiff. At the same time Helsinki had been 
informed that the Allies were willing to 
“proceed immediately and jointly to help 
Finland, using all available resources at 
their disposal.” 

But the Finns hadn’t taken advantage 
of the offer, although the Prime Minister 
added—apparently without much hope— 
that it was still open. An M.P. neverthe- 
less asked if this didn’t mean that Britain 
was virtually at war with Russia. Cham- 
berlain replied: “We have not arrived at 
that yet.” 


Visitors in Berlin 


At the opening of last week Berlin con- 
tinued to express its policy of indifference 
to the fate of Finland. With an eye on the 
neutrals, particularly the United States, 
Nazi spokesmen occupied themselves in 
toning down and hedging on the exorbit- 
ant demands for the destruction of British 
sea power which they tied to the visit of 
Sumner Welles two weeks ago. Then sud- 
denly an official spokesman refused to 
“confirm or deny” reports that the Reich 
was behind the Finnish-Russian negotia- 
tions. And a strange assortment of “visi- 
tors” appeared in Berlin. 

First, there was Sven Hedin, famous 
Swedish explorer, who has always been pro- 
Nazi and a friend of Hitler. He was in 
Berlin ostensibly only to receive a decora- 
tion but was reported to be conferring with 
both Hitler and Field Marshal Géring. 
Next, there was Axel Wenner-Gren, a 
globe-trotting Swedish millionaire and 
munitions magnate. He is a friend of Gér- 
ing, and the story ran that the Field 
Marshal had summoned him from a vaca- 
tion in the Bahama Islands to aid in the 
hegotiations. 

Finally, there was Pehr Svinhufvud, a 
former President of Finland whose name 


means “pighead.” Svinhufvud, 78 years 
old and known as Finland’s “Grand Old 
Man,” is one of the few politicians who 
could persuade the Finns to accept drastic 
peace terms. Moreover, during the first 
war with Russia (in 1918) he was instru- 
mental in obtaining German aid—in op- 
position to Baron Mannerheim—and is 
still considered strongly pro-German. 


Byplay in Rome 

But Berlin was only the first stop for 
Svinhufvud. His ultimate destination was 
Rome. His mysterious trip coincided with 
the departure for Italy at only a few 
hours’ notice of Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop. 

Berlin made no effort to explain Rib- 
bentrop’s sudden journey and correspond- 
ents jumped at the theory that he was go- 
ing to take advantage of Italy’s dispute 
with Britain over coal shipments (see 
page 23). But the coal dispute was settled 
before he got to Rome, and there were 
plentiful indications that the mission had 
other objectives. On Ribbentrop’s own ini- 
tiative a conference was arranged between 
him and the Pope. There are, however, 
only two outstanding problems that would 
call for such a meeting: the treatment of 
the Catholic Church in Germany and Po- 
land, and the chance for peace both in 
Finland and in the west. His 65-minute 
talk with the Pope on Monday, incidental- 
ly, placed the ebullient Ribbentrop for 
once in a position where he could not dom- 
inate the conversation. According to the 
rules of papal etiquette, only the Pontiff 
can ask questions. 

Ribbentrop’s reception in Rome bore 
out the indications that no great decisions 
in Italian policy were under consideration. 
He was met at the station by Foreign 
Minister Ciano and politely applauded by 
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an obviously planted Fascist cheering sec- 
tion. Then, with as little ceremony as pos- 
sible, he was taken for an interview with 
the Duce while Italian papers went out of 
the way to emphasize that his trip was 
purely informatory. 

The quiet, cautious tone of these diplo- 
matic moves was carried over into a speech 
by Hitler on Sunday, the German Me- 
morial Day. In the German military mu- 
seum, under the scarred battle flags of 
historic campaigns, the Fiihrer addressed 
a small picked audience including 200 
wounded veterans of the Polish invasion. 
For thirteen minutes he read a prepared 
speech and scarcely lifted his voice. In it 
he extolled German heroism and told the 
soldiers to prepare for further sacrifices. 
And a band played the most mournful of 
all German military tunes, the song “I 
Had a Comrade.” 


Significance 





There was no peace possible between 
Russia and Finland without a consider- 
able backdown on both sides. Even know- 
ing at the outset that the Soviets were 
demanding more than they did last fall, 
the Finns were willing to open negotia- 
tions; the Russians in turn accorded im- 
plicit recognition to the Helsinki govern- 
ment which it had earlier called an usurp- 
er. But there were many reasons why 
neither could remain adamant, including 
not only the strain of the war but also the 
pressure from outside being brought on 
both. 

The continuous Russian offensive had 
drained Finnish resources and put the 
country in a serious position. In spite of 
last-minute Allied offers of aid, the pros- 
pect that a force large enough to do any 
good could arrive in time was a slight one. 
Moreover, Sweden was desperately anxi- 
ous for peace and had urged negotiations. 
This neighbor saw itself in constant danger 
from Germany for allowing even small vol- 
unteer units to cross its territory to 
aid Finland, and could see no real 
prospect that the Allies would send a 
force large enough to make the risk worth- 
while. 

The belated Allied offers were unlikely 
materially to alter the skepticism of Fin- 
land and Sweden in this respect. Difficul- 
ties of transporting a force across the dan- 
gerous North Sea, with certain German 
opposition waiting, were obvious. And the 
Scandinavian states, like all other small 
nations, have taken to heart the grim ob- 
ject lessons of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland. 

Russia likewise faced some unpleasant 
facts which made peace seem a wiser 
choice than a costly victory: (1) realiza- 
tion that the war was an ill-conceived ven- 
ture (Andrey. Zhdanoff, Leningrad Red 
leader and driving force behind the inva- 
sion, has “disappeared”); (2) a downward 
plunge in the Soviet standard of living 
and virtual monopolization of motor trans- 
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port by the campaign, with consequent 
disorganization of civilian work; (3) pow- 
erful German pressure to end a war that 
was making it extremely difficult for the 
Reich to obtain Russian supplies. 

The peace negotiations were forced on 
the Finns and Russians by these gloomy 
conditions. But the effect of the outcome 
was certain to extend beyond the Baltic. 
The end of the war there would automati- 
cally alter to some extent the position of 
the powers in the Allied-German struggle 
—an Allied setback should Finland make 
a “Munich” peace, a continuation of the 
precarious supply situation for Germany 
should the war keep on. 

Hence both sides had to act fast to adapt 
the new situation to their advantage. In 
doing so, Germany had the jump. For out 
of the visits of Sumner Welles to Rome and 
Berlin there already had grown up a frame- 
work which could easily be converted into 
a new German peace plan. After the visit 
to Italy, the Fascist press had stressed 
that Germany might restore Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia in some form. While 
Welles was in Berlin, vast publicity had 
been given to demands that British sea 
power be ended—an obvious bargaining 
point for the disarmament feature of any 
peace plan. 

To such a framework, the Finnish-Rus- 
sian negotiations and Ribbentrop’s visit to 
Rome added a new prospect: that of the 
agreement of the Duce and the Pope to a 
German-sponsored Baltic peace, possibly 
with the independence of Finland guaran- 
teed by Germany and Russia together. 
That could easily serve as a model for the 
future of Central Europe, and couldn’t be 
ignored if Mussolini and the Pope backed 
it. 

The end of the Finnish war obviously 
should offer an opening for a new German 
“‘peace offensive.” But any terms along this 
line for a settlement of the main war 
would be extremely painful to the Allies. 
Yet their refusal would further alienate the 
neutrals, who have just had in Finland an- 
other example of the ineffectiveness of Al- 
lied sympathy. And in addition an out- 
of-hand refusal might very well have a 
demoralizing effect internally in both Brit- 
ain and France. 





Motorboat War 


Eire has the world’s newest—and small- 
est—navy. To date it boasts only one 50- 
foot torpedo boat, the M-1 which was de- 
livered last week, though more are on the 
way. 

On Sunday of this week the one-boat 
navy won its first engagement—repulsing 
a boarding party of three members of the 
outlawed Irish Republican Army. In the 
early morning the raiders rowed out to the 
M-1’s mooring in Dun Laoghaire (Kings- 
town) harbor, below Dublin. They rushed 
the guard, who fired shots that roused the 
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Reich supply problem: oil must be piped from wide- 
gauge Soviet to standard-gauge German tank cars 


rest of the crew before he was thrown 
overboard. The “enemy” took to its row- 
boat and made for the shore. 





Well-Dressed Welles 


French View U.S. Missionary 
as Outshining Anthony Eden 


In the blacked-out Anhalt Station in 
Berlin last week Nazi officials bade fare- 
well to Sumner Welles, United States Un- 
der-Secretary of State. 

On his way to Switzerland, Welles passed 
down the veritable backbone of the war. 
His train was routed up the Rhine where 
for miles it ran in full sight of the troops 
manning the great German and French 
fortifications on the opposite banks of the 
river. After his arrival at Lausanne he went 
into retirement for two days to nurse a 
cold. Only once did he emerge from the 
Beau-Rivage Hotel to take a brief walk. 
Then in a special salon car provided by the 
French Government—the Germans had 
furnished the same accommodations— 
Welles traveled to Paris. 


Quick Change 

At the Gare de Lyon French detectives 
shepherded him into a bulletproof car and 
police guarded his route to the Ritz Hotel 
—along with the Meurice, the swankiest in 
Paris—on the Place Vendéme. Newspapers 
greeted his arrival with melancholy state- 
ments that no peace with Hitler was pos- 
sible, but there was little of the tension 
that marked his visit to Berlin. Instead, he 
quietly saw President Lebrun, Premier 


Daladier, Finance Minister Reynaud, for- 
mer Premier Blum, and other officials and 
politicians. The only official publicity came 
when the government published a memo- 
randum that Welles had presented attack- 
ing autarchy and the totalitarian-con- 
trolled trade system and asking for a 
“clean basis” with the elimination of trade 
barriers and free access to vital resources. 

Unlike the German and Italian press, 
Paris papers played up Welles’ visit. News- 
paper men characterized him as better 
dressed than Anthony Eden and discov- 
ered that he traveled with at least fourteen 
different suits and could beat all previous 
records by making a complete change of 
clothing in 5 minutes 50 seconds. In one 
day he was interviewed six times and pho- 
tographed 363 times. 


Cold Drink 


But not once did Welles break his self- 
imposed silence about the objectives of his 
mission. Only once at a mass interview in 
the American Embassy did he relax his icy 
manner and quote with approval the words 
a Swiss reporter used to describe him: “As 
mute as a carp.” French reporters imme- 
diately went that one better and invented 
a Welles cocktail. The principal ingredient: 
ice water. 

The day before his departure for Britain, 
the Under-Secretary conferred with Pre- 
mier Wladislas Sikorski of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile. But he did not take the 
four-hour trip to the Polish capital at 
Angers. Instead Sikorski came to Paris to 
meet him. 

In London Welles passed ‘up the spaci- 
ous American Embassy for the ultra-lux- 
urious Dorchester on Park Lane, a hotel 
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much favored by Indian potentates. The 
Under-Secretary’s suite was only three 
floors below that occupied by Viscount 
Halifax, and on Monday his first official 
conference was with the Foreign Secre- 
tary. In the afternoon he talked with King 
George and had tea with the King and 
Queen in Buckingham Palace. From the 
palace he went to 10 Downing Street to see 
Prime Minister Chamberlain. 





Air Argument 
British Boast of Production 
Now Exceeding That of Reich 


Leaving a North English airfield before 
dusk on Mar. 7, a squadron of British 
bombers roared across the North Sea and 
Helgoland Bight, crossed the bottleneck 
of German territory below Denmark, and 
sped on to Posen, in Western German 
Poland, 150 miles east of Berlin. Circling 
this brilliantly lit city for twenty minutes, 
the British airmen dropped 500,000 pam- 
phlets bearing messages of encouragement 
to the Polish people and then flew across 
Germany to a French airport behind the 
Maginot Line. 

Next day, London hailed this ten-hour, 
1,500-mile flight as the longest reconnais- 
sance of the war to date. But in the 
House of Commons the same afternoon, 
Air Minister Sir Kingsley Wood laid claim 
to an even bigger Allied success. As a 
result of a 100 per cent increase in British 
warplane output in the past twelve 
months, including doubling of the output 
of Spitfire and Hurricane fighters and a 
50 per cent gain in production of heavy 
bombers within six months, he asserted 
that Allied warplane production now ex- 
ceeded Germany’s. 

Wood gave no figures of plane produc- 
tion—a point on which all the belligerents 
have maintained the closest secrecy. Ac- 
cording to most neutral estimates, how- 
ever, the Allies were close on the heels of 
Germany when war broke out, with Brit- 
ain producing 700 planes monthly and 
France 240, an Allied total of 940 against 
an estimated German output of 1,000. 

Since then, however, German production 
is reported to have been stepped up to 
2,000 or 2,200 planes monthly, a figure 
generally believed to be considerably in 
excess of Allied output, although partially 
offset by the Allied orders of 4,000 planes 
in the United States. Hence the only expla- 
nation of Wood’s boast, if accurate, would 
be that current estimates of German out- 
put are too high or those of Allied produc- 
tion too low. Isolated estimates have put 
British output as high as 1,000 planes a 
month shortly after war broke out and ap- 
proaching 2,000 now. 

In any case, should aerial warfare start in 
earnest this spring, the Nazis will have a 
substantial advantage over the Allies, at 


least at first, because of the numerical 
superiority of the existing German air 
fleet. This is generally believed to amount 
to some 18,000 planes, against an Allied 
fleet of 15,300, including 11,000 British 
and 4,300 French. 

As an offset to this superiority, however, 
the British claim that Allied planes have 
so far proved themselves to be more 
efficient than German planes in actual 
combat. And Air Minister Wood last week 
specially stressed the achievements of the 
Spitfire fighter (see cover), Britain’s fast- 
est plane. He also revealed that the speed 
of this plane, previously listed at 367 miles 
an hour, has been increased by 10 per 
cent, raising it to more than 400 miles 
an hour, and that the range of the Bristol 
Blenheim bomber, previously 1,000 miles, 
has been boosted 50 per cent. 





The ‘Coal War’ 


Italy Stands Up to British, 
Then Yields to Avoid Clash 


In his Mar. 3 protest to Britain against 
London’s decision to halt shipments of 
German coal to Italy (Newsweek, Mar. 
11) , Mussolini clearly implied the possibili- 
ty of a denunciation of the Anglo-Italian 
Mediterranean pact of Apr. 16, 1938. 

Denouncing the British blockade of Ger- 
man exports as “incompatible with the 
fundamental principles of international 
law,” he stressed that the gravity of the 
ban against coal shipments to Italy was 
enhanced by the fact this coal was an 
“immutable necessity to the life and work 
of the Italian people.” 


Wide World 


British leaflet bombs for Reich 
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Surprised by this hard-hitting language, 
British officials nevertheless made it clear 
that the Duce’s protest would be rejected. 

Then, startling the Italians, the British 
suddenly seized thirteen Italian ships load- 
ed with German coal that had sailed from 
Rotterdam after the Mar. 1 deadline. While 
Rome stifled its anger behind a muzzled 
press, Berlin jumped in with charges that 
the British were trying to “blackmail” 
Italy and to force her ships into the “dan- 
ger zone” of British waters to get more 
Welsh coal. And on Mar. 7, as if to drive 
home this point of the danger to any and 
all ships entering the tabooed waters, a 
German warplane bombed and machine- 
gunned the 5,335-ton Italian collier Ame- 
lia Lauro (laden with British coal) off 
Britain’s southeast coast and set her afire. 


Compromise 

Despite the diplomatic jam, however, 
both London and Rome were obviously 
anxious for a compromise. On Mar. 9, the 
same day that Adolf Hitler sent Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop to 
Rome, they patched up the squabble. 
Britain released the thirteen Italian col- 
liers on Rome’s promise not to send any 
more ships to load German coal. And since 
Italy cannot replace her German sea- 
borne coal with shipments from the Reich 
by rail, because of inadequate railroad fa- 
cilities, it looked as if Mussolini in the end 
would have to step up his purchases of 


British fuel. 
Significance 





The “coal war” provided the first major 
test of the direction in which Italy’s non- 
belligerency is pointed. Mussolini’s brusque 
attitude toward the British showed clearly 
that, at least at this stage of the war, his 
sympathies are with Germany. 

One reason for this is that a German, not 
an Allied, victory is necessary to achieve 
Fascist aims in “freeing” the Mediter- 
ranean. These include the elimination of 
Gibraltar as a British sea-power strong- 
hold, and overthrow of Anglo-French con- 
trol of the Suez Canal, vital supply route 
for Italian Ethiopia. 

Nevertheless, Rome’s apparent capitu- 
lation before the British blockade showed 
that the Duce is not yet ready to fight 
alongside Germany. If he had wanted to 
create a casus belli, he need only have at- 
tempted to convoy the Italian colliers. 

Weighing against any such action as this 
is Italy’s own vulnerability in the Medi- 
terranean zone. In case of war, the Allied 
fleets would promptly bottle up the Med- 
iterranean at both ends, incidentally cut- 
ting off Ethiopia from the homeland, while 
British and French land forces could 
threaten all of Italy’s African colonies, in- 
cluding Libya from both the Tunisian and 
Egyptian ends and Ethiopia from British 
Kenya and the Sudan. Furthermore, war 
in the Mediterranean would automatically 
bring in Turkey on the Allied side. 
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That Spring Offensive 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USA Retired 


S peculation on the possibility of 

a German offensive has been occupying 
much newspaper space and radio time, 
and the attention of countless tablecloth 
strategists. The available areas for a 
possible attack a1. well defined: through 
the open French frontier from Luxem- 
bourg to the Rhine and across the Rhine 
{ from Lauterbourg to Switzerland; a com- 
bination of offensive on this line with a 
drive toward the Belfort Gate, either 
" north of Basle or through Switzerland; or 
a general offensive from the Low Coun- 
tries and the North Sea down to Switz- 
erland. However, it is easier to pick out 
these areas on the map than it is for the 
imagination to conceive of the actual 
military nature of such an offensive and 
the weapons which would be employed. 


Fire Power 

The objective of the attack on a 
fortified position is to destroy the fire 
power of the defender-—destruction of 
the position or slaughter of its garrison 
are incidental. Without fire superiority 
attained through volume and accuracy 
it is impossible to attain the final objec- 
tive, which is to reach the enemy’s posi- 
tion with the man and his gun. In this 
age-old test of the power of the attack 
against the defense, the former usually. 
gains the advantage; military history is 
replete with the destruction of “impreg- 
nable” positions. 

The scheme of attack may be trial and 
error—local penetrations at vulnerable 
points until a wedge of sufficient size has 
been driven. Separate wedges then would 
be widened by flank attacks until two or 
more constitute a breach large enough 
for employment of mechanized forces. 
In such a scheme, forts too strong to 
reduce would be “bagged”—surrounded 
and squeezed into submission—without 
halting the main penetrating columns. 
The Germans did this in Poland. 

The objective and probable tactics 
imply that in this war artillery, mecha- 
nized forces, tanks, the grenade, and the 
airplane will be used on a scale never 
equaled in the past. Fighting planes may 
be employed in two ways: in mass forma- 
tion against ground targets; or, in ac- 
cordance with the German school of 
cavalry tactics, they may be thrown into 
a breach, sacrificing the combat squad- 
rons to help open a way for the ground 
troops to get through. 

The mechanized force, being a weapon 
of opportunity and vulnerable to the fire 


of the defender, probably will not be 
used until the enemy’s position has been 
breached or a local flank turned. The 
tank did not show any outstanding 
achievements in Spain or Finland, but 
new types and new uses are sure to ap- 
pear on a European battlefield. The 
grenade, born in the sixteenth century, 
was revived in the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05 and has been used in all wars 
since. It is the weapon par excellence for 
the doughboy in close-in fighting. 


Auxiliaries 

Although these major weapons will be 
the indispensable forerunners or com- 
panions of the infantryman in driving 
home the attack, modern war is certain 
to see the use of numerous auxiliary 
weapons, some new, some old, but 
adapted to new circumstances. 


Paracuuters: The lack of success of 
Russian parachute troops in Finland 
should be no gauge to the possibilities of 
this device. The Russians, according to 
available reports, were attempting to es- 
tablish a foothold in the rear of enemy 
lines, in addition to the planting of 
sabotage crews. The real value of the 
parachute would seem to lie in the drop- 


ping of reinforcements to support troops 
which already have gained isolated posi- 
tions. 


Fiame Turowers: The use of fire as 
a weapon runs back into history. The 
Greeks were particularly adept at it. 
The Germans revived this weapon and 
used it extensively in the World War, 
particularly on the Verdun front. The 
French and British followed suit, al- 
though they claimed it was useful only 
for the moral effect. The Russians have 
employed flame throwers in Finland, but 
with what result is not known. 


InunpDaTIons: Inundated areas, as in 
the lowlands of Holland, have been em- 
ployed as a defensive weapon through- 
out military history. Stream currents 
have also been diverted for attack, either 
by the surprise release of impounded 
waters or by constructing dams to flood 
areas upstream. These tactics were used 
by both sides in Spain on the Alberche 
and Ebro Rivers. The opportunity for the 
especially well-trained German engineer- 
ing corps to use water as a weapon on 
the western front is enhanced by the 
number of rivers along the French bor- 
der. 





CuemicaL Acencies: Gas and smoke 
in some form may be expected on a large 
scale, especially wherever there is oppor- 
tunity for surprise. 


MINING AND Sappinc: This is another 
old weapon which was developed to a 
new point of usefulness for the attack 
during the World War. It was used 
frequently in Spain, as seen by this ob- 
server. Originally, mining and demoli- 
tions were employed principally by re- 
treating forces. The use in attack first 
developed on a large scale during the 
entrenched stalemates of the World War 
when tunnels were used in attacking 
forts and pillboxes. The possibilities of 
underground warfare now are almost 
unlimited. 





Rays: Should a great struggle develop 
on the western front, some sort of ray 
as a weapon may be expected. All the 
great powers have experimented with 
beams that could be used either to dis- 
able men or paralyze motors. The effec- 
tiveness of a heat ray has been demon- 
strated at short distances. The Germans 
claim to have perfected a ray that is 
operative under certain conditions up to 
several miles, but its real effectiveness 
has not yet been proved. 
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; events in the news of the 
war at sea last week were more impor- 
tant for their political implications than 
as naval actions. One, of course, was the 
British detention of the Italian coal ships; 
the other was an attack by a German 
plane on the British ship Domala. 

The Domala was carrying 253 Indians, 
143 of whom had been working on Ger- 
man ships until the start of the war and 
were released from internment in Ger- 
many through the good offices of the 
United States Embassy in Berlin. They 
were to be exchanged for Germans in- 
terned in Britain. The ship had sailed 
from Antwerp. 

The British Government has been 
having its troubles with India. And al- 
most simultaneously with the sinking of 
this ship, Grand Admiral Raeder made 
a radio address in which he stressed the 
warning that no British ships of any 
type are immune, since none is engaged 
in peaceful commercial tasks. The timing 
of these incidents, even if accidental, was 
suited to bring the war closer to India, 
if it did nothing else. 


Blockades 


As for the interception of the thirteen 
coal ships bound from Rotterdam to 
Italy, the controversy here revolved 
around a fundamental point in the Brit- 
ish blockade system. In effect, Mussolini 
was challenging the present system of 
economic blockade which consists in tak- 
ing neutral ships into port for inspec- 
tion of cargo instead of inspection by 
naval craft off the blockaded area. 

Such a long-distance economic block- 
ade as the British are operating has the 
same purpose as close blockade, viz., to 
prohibit export and import trade with 
the enemy. During our Civil War, for 
example, the North maintained a close 
blockade of Southern ports to cut off 
exports—especially cotton—as well as 
imports. This was made possible by the 
possession of superior Northern naval 
power, which was also a decisive factor 
in winning the war. At that time we had 
many disputes with England, but in the 
end coolheaded judgment prevailed and 
war did not result. 

In the World War the geographical 
situation of the Central Powers, plus the 
dangers from mines and submarines, 
made close blockade impracticable. Hence 
the more extended, and less cumbersome, 
form of economic blockade was adopted. 
The practical effect on Germany was the 
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same as the North had produced on the 
South by the close blockade years be- 
fore. One essential difference, however, 
was that the pressure of the extended 
blockade fell more on the cargo and less 
on the carrier. Ships taken to control 
ports were released after the cargoes had 
been seized, whereas in the close blockade 
ship and cargo alike were seized, with 
the ship condemned, and the status of 
cargo determined. 

Though more modern, the new policy 
in the World War nevertheless caused a 
loss of time and worked hardships on the 
shippers. This eventually was amelio- 
rated by the navicert procedure, consist- 
ing of inspection and the issue of cer- 
tification at the port of departure. 

Many neutrals protested, and none 
more vigorously than the United States 
before we entered the war. But when we 
did enter, naturally we acquiesced in the 
system of economic blockade as the 
British had been practicing it. 

In this war, while still reserving the 
right to protest, in fact we have made 
no vigorous objections. Our neutrality 
policy permits the power which controls 
the sea to have access to our trade. 


Test 

The entire controversy over Reich coal 
destined to Italy resolves itself into a 
conflict over sea policy in the conduct 


Political Maneuverings on the High Seas 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, USN Retired 
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Death in the Channel: RAF arrives too late to save the bombed Domala 


of this economic blockade. British policy 
is clear; the conduct of the blockade as 
now in force must continue. German 
policy is definite; the sea stranglehold 
must be broken regardless of the means 
taken. Only Italian policy, in this par- 
ticular matter, has been cloudy. While 
it is true that Italy needs coal, it can be 
obtained elsewhere than from the Reich. 

Nevertheless Italy chose this time to 
bring a grave issue forward, which, if 
settled basically in her favor, would in 
effect be a gain for the Reich, since it 
would put a dent in the present block- 
ade system. It must be concluded then 
that an understanding existed between 
the two Axis partners to make an issue 
over Reich coal in Italian ships. For a 
time the matter looked grave. Then, on 
Mar. 10, Britain announced that she 
would release the thirteen coal ships and 
permit them to sail for Italy, but after 
this no more German coal goes to Italy 
by sea. 

In this compromise one thing was as- 
sured: no war between the Allies and 
Italy for the present. Mussolini made his 
bid and, though he did not win the basic 
issue, he gets the coal. Britain compro- 
mised on the lesser issue, by lifting the 
embargo date from Mar. 1 to Mar. 10, 
but she wins the main issue, for after 
that date the economic blockade pro- 
ceeds as usual. 
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Spain: Rebuilding 
But Hard Times Still Exist 


and the Land Issue Remains 


Madrilefios are again playing golf on the 
Puerta de Hierro course—confined to nine 
holes because of the unexploded shells and 
hand grenades thereabouts. Once more 
they are flocking to see their famous paint- 
ings, back at the Prado from Geneva. The 
Ritz has had its face lifted, and fine new 
workers’ homes are springing up in what 
were devastated areas. ; 

Two new subways are being carved out 
beneath the capital, while in the streets 
above traffic cops in trim white helmets 
and gloves fine jaywalkers and reckless 
drivers alike. Business is getting better: 
On Mar. 1 the Madrid, Barcelona, and Bil- 
bao stock exchanges, closed since the start 
of the Spanish war, were reopened. 

All that, however, is but one side of the 
picture. In a Europe at war Spaniards 
have now had—certainly not enjoyed, for 
their hardships have been many and their 
blessings few—nearly a year of peace after 
almost three years of war. 

Apr. 1 will mark the first anniversary of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s final 
victory on the battlefield. But that was by 
no means his last fight: it ushered in the 
Caudillo’s new struggle to unite and re- 
build his divided and stricken country. 


Grim Facts 


During most of Spain’s year of peace 
both the government and the newspapers 
tried either to ignore or hide the grim facts 
only too well known to all Spaniards—the 
serious shortage of bread, meat, and milk 
owing to the lack of enough wheat and 
cattle and the skyrocketing prices of food 
and clothing. Franco’s brother-in-law, In- 
terior Minister Ramon Serrano Sufier, was 
the first to come out in the open and frank- 
ly admit the true situation. Serrano Sufier 
even warned the people that it would be 
another two years before life would be 
normal again for Spaniards. 

Franco and his government have, mean- 
while, been working overtime tackling the 
big problems involved in Spain’s recon- 
struction. The Caudillo’s regime conforms 
for the most part to the totalitarian pat- 
tern made familiar by Italy and Germany. 
The Fascist Falange is the only political 
party, and on Feb. 1 a decree was pub- 
lished giving it complete control of all em- 
ployes’ and employers’ associations—a fi- 
nal blow to Spanish trade unionism. 

Lately, however, there have been indi- 
cations that Franco does not intend to 
follow religiously the methods of Fascism 
or Nazism in his own land. On Feb. 28 the 
Falange organ Arriba declared: “The cri- 
terion of closed-economy self-sufficiency 
appears to us insupportable.” 


The same issue also featured a speech 
by a business leader and member of the 
Political Junta, Demetrio Carceller of the 
Spanish Petroleum Co., hinting that the 
government would relax its firm grip on 
trade. Carceller advocated a methodical 
plan “without touching individual initia- 
tive, which should continue to expect its 
legitimate reward . . . A controlled econ- 
omy, which sacrifices the individual, sup- 
posedly to the collective interest, is Marx- 
ist economy, which every day shows itself 
more of a failure in Russia.” 


Grandees 

Last week the Caudillo himself also 
showed he did not intend to let the more 
radical Falangists have everything their 
own way in the new Spain. Although the 
26 points of the Falange Espafiola include 
the breaking up of big estates, a decree of 
Mar. 6 ordered that land taken over by the 
peasants during the republic should be re- 
turned to the grandee owners. Provision 
was mace to let the peasants stay on and 
harvest the 1940 crops and, if the grandees 
are willing, collectivist peasant groups can 
remain, paying rents approved by the 
government. 

At the same time the state reserved the 
right to expropriate any land it wants for 
its irrigation and drainage program under 
the agrarian reform law of Jan. 25, which 
was intended to increase Spain’s cultivated 
areas and so provide more food for its 
hungry people. 

As another means of increasing food sup- 
plies, Spain has concluded one-year trade 
deals with France, Portugal, Bulgaria, and 
Uruguay and is negotiating others with 
Britain, Rumania, Germany, and Italy, 
preserving its strict neutrality in the Euro- 
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pean war by dickering with both the Allies 
and Axis Powers. Such insurance against 
being dragged into the war scarcely seemed 
probable even a few months ago, owing 
to Franco’s ties with the Axis. 

Franco furthermore has started a cam- 
paign (on the Mussolini model), to in- 
crease the population from 25,000,000 to 
40,000,000 in as short a time as possible. 
The Falange’s social-welfare organization, 
Auxilio Social, which feeds more than half 
a million a day, is now waging a war on 
infant mortality, childbirth deaths, and 
abortions, which together are estimated to 
cost 250,000 lives a year. And feminine 
Falangistas are preaching the doctrine that 
the Spanish woman’s place is in the home. 





Neutral Blowoff 


Dutch Paper Finally Blasts 
at Nazis for Ship Sinkings 


As a result of the German “counter- 
blockade” of Britain by U-boats, mines, 
and raiding planes, the Netherlands up to 
this week had lost 25 merchant ships of 
101,236 tons; Norway, 52 of 108,801 tons; 
Sweden, 26 of 73,986 tons; Denmark, 18 of 
41,884 tons; and Belgium, 3 vessels of 
10,113 tons. But because of Berlin threats 
that “unneutral” opinions would bring 
drastic retaliation, none of these little 
countries has dared to lift the lid that has 
muffled public indignation. 

Last week, however, when Nazi bomb- 
ers destroyed one Dutch ship and when 
unknown causes” accounted for the loss 
of another, Dutch anger boiled over. 

Under the heading Grausamkeit (Ruth- 


Newsweek chart—Manning 
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lessness), the Handelsblad declared: 
“These German attacks cry out to heaven. 
Sitting safely in their planes, these pilots 
commit their deeds against guiltless sea- 
men who are transgressing no juridical or 
moral rule . . . There is a distinction be- 
tween making war and killing neutrals. 
The first may be admitted but the second 
is revolting. A minimum of humanity 
should be expected from an air force 
which in the last war at least attempted 
to maintain a code of honor. But German 
pilots have stained their emblems with 
blood.” 

Next day, without referring directly to 
this attack or to other charges by neutrals 
that their ships have been attacked while 
unescorted, Berlin reiterated that Nazi 
attacks were directed only against neutral 
ships in convoy. Nevertheless, Britain con- 


tends that convoys offer the safest pro-' 


tection to all shipping. And on Mar. 4 the 
Admiralty stated that out of 9,707 Allied 
and 1,075 neutral ships convoyed since 
the war began, only 23 Allied and two neu- 
tral vessels have been lost. Hence the odds 
were 422 to 1 and 53714 to 1 respectively 
against a British or a neutral ship being 
sunk while under escort. 


Night Work 


Meanwhile, the Nazis introduced an- 
other innovation into the sea war by send- 
ing their bombers into the North Sea to at- 
tack shipping at night. And on the nights 
of Mar. 6 and 7 they claimed that eleven 
ships had been sunk or seriously damaged. 
In retaliation, British Spitfire and Hurri- 
cane fighter squadrons shot down at sea 
two more Heinkel bombers—the 44th and 
45th downed around the British coast to 
date. Against this, the British claim that 
they have not lost a single fighter. 

On Sunday, London announced another 
German casualty. This was the 5,600-ton 
steamer Hannover, which was scuttled to 


escape a British cruiser on the night of 
Mar. 7 in Mona Passage, channel between 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic. 
Like the scuttling of the Nazi vessels Hei- 
delberg and Troja off Venezuela’s coast the 
previous week, this incident occurred well 
within the Pan-American “neutrality 
zone.” 





Contact! 


Just before dawn on Mar. 5, in that 
cold corner of the western front between 
the Moselle River and Luxembourg, a 
platoon of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry—new troops who had been in 
the line only 48 hours—huddled in an out- 
post far in advance of the Maginot Line. 

Suddenly down came a heavy artillery 
barrage. From the German lines machine 
guns poured a crackling fire into the 
British outpost. Then, as quickly as it 
began, the fire ceased. But, before the 
British had a chance to reorganize, a Nazi 
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detachment that had sneaked out during 
a night patrol came cracking through the 
rear while two others attacked from the 
front with hand grenades and rifles. Twen- 
ty of the confused, outnumbered British 
were killed, while sixteen surrendered. 
And, as the Allied guns farther back 
opened fire, the German patrol escaped to 
its own lines with the prisoners. 

Next day German newspapers from 
Munich to Memel exulted. They scorn- 
fully noted that this was the first time in 
six months of war that the Germans had 
been able to make contact with the British 
and derided English soldiers for fighting 
for a “plutocratic clique.” But it was on 
the international radio broadcasts that the 
Nazis made the most propaganda capital 
of the incident. In his regular broadcast 
from Hamburg “Lord Haw Haw”—now 
identified by the British as William Joyce, 
a former English Fascist—chuckled over 
the incident and sarcastically told of Nazi 
efforts to find the British. The leader of 
the German raiding party was put on the 
air to tell of the exploit, and two captured 
British soldiers broadcast regards to their 
families at home. 





Palestine Ferment 


Part of the job of keeping the sun from 
setting on the British Empire falls on the 
slight but capable shoulders of Colonial 
Secretary Malcolm MacDonald, 38-year- 
old son of the late Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald. Young MacDonald has been 
in the Cabinet five years, drawing £5,000 
a year (nearly $20,000, at current ex- 
change). His greatest triumph to date has 
been the 1938 treaty with Eire, which 
went a long way toward ending the old 
Anglo-Irish feud. 

Palestine has proved a harder nut for 
MacDonald to crack. Last week the Labor 
Opposition had him in a spot because of 
his Feb. 28 decision to restrict Jewish land 
purchases in the Holy Land (Newsweek, 
Mar. 11). On Mar. 6 Philip Noel Baker, 
Laborite, introduced a motion of censure 
against the government—the first since the 
war began. He made an eloquent plea for 
the Jews and called the land restrictions a 
“shameful act,” done because Jews today 
were “a weak and hunted race.” Sir Arch- 
ibald Sinclair, Liberal leader, also con- 
demned the government. So did ex-Colo- 
nial Secretary L. S. Amery. 

MacDonald spoke for 80 minutes in re- 
ply to his critics: “I must tell the House 
that we have had the sternest warnings in 
recent weeks that despite appearances in 
Palestine there was beneath the surface 
growing unrest . . . If there were trouble 
in Palestine there would be repercussions 
in Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, and India. One has got to be frank 
about these things.” 

Government supporters gave him a big 
ovation. And when the motion was put to 
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Volunteers: Finnish ‘Lottas’ and Swedish girls who joined them 


a vote it was defeated by 292 to 129—a 
163 majority in contrast to the 88 margin 
last May approving Britain’s new Pales- 
tine policy. 

MacDonald warned Parliament that had 
the land restrictions been delayed Pales- 
tine might be “set ablaze again.” Even if 
the blaze was averted, sparks flew any- 
way. On the day the Colonial Secretary 
spoke in London a man who had been 
wounded in Haifa rioting died, and the day 
before a young Jewish student succumbed 
to injuries sustained in a 15,000-person Tel 
Aviv demonstration on Mar. 2. Besides the 
two deaths, some 300—including twelve 
British and three Jewish policemen—were 
badly hurt in Jewish riots at Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, and Jerusalem. Three Jewish Labor 
party leaders got three months in jail each 
for organizing demonstrations against the 
British. 


Side Lights of the War 


The failure of British poets to become 
stimulated by the war was lamented re- 
cently by The Yorkshire Post. Last week, 
however, Geoffrey Shakespeare, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Admiralty, read 
at an Anglo-American Community Chest 
luncheon a communication he had received 
from his schoolboy son, William, aged 12: 


Dear Dad: 
Here’s a rime I’ve made up. You can show 
it to Winston [Churchill] if you like: 
My U-Boats are under the ocean, 
My Graf Spee is under the sea, 
Hitler is in a commotion, 
Oh don’t mention Winston to me. 





{| Because of the gasoline shortage, Ger- 
man streetcar companies are renting out 
trolleys as “marriage specials,” complete 
with decorations and trailers for the wed- 
ding guests. 


e ~) 
Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 


Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, yields naval and air bases to the 
USSR. 


Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 


Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 
“People’s 





Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a 
Government” for Finland. 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into 
Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. Three days 
later, her Captain, Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mits suicide. 

Feb. 12—Anzac Expeditionary Force ar- 
rives at Suez. 


Feb. 16—British seamen board the Ger- 
man prison ship Altmark within Norwegian 
territorial waters and free 299 captive Eng- 
lish merchant seamen. 


Mar. 2—In Berlin, Hitler tells United 
States Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles that the Reich peace prize is “living 
room” in Europe and destruction of the 
grip of the “plutocracies” on world economy. 

Mar. 9—Britain releases thirteen Italian 
colliers with their cargoes. 

ldar. 10—Joachim von Ribbentrop, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, arrives in Rome to 
confer with the Duce and Pope Pius. 

Mar. 10—Finland reveals that Premier 
Risto Ryti and three other negotiators are 
in Moscow discussing peace terms with 
Soviet officials. 
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§{ About twenty women of the Finnish 
Lotta Svard organization have been killed 
in active service. The 140,000 members of 
the organization serve in many capacities 
with troops and behind the lines but have 
been especially valuable as air-raid look- 
outs. Many have been decorated for 
bravery, including one who continued te 
serve Baron Mannerheim at table when 
everyone else rushed to shelter during an 
air raid. Women volunteers from Sweden 
are serving with the Lottas, while British 
girls of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry 
are doing ambulance work with the Fin- 
nish Red Cross. And the French Ambu- 
lance Corps which arrived in Finland last 
week included French women and one 
American—Vicomtesse Doninde Rosiére, 
the former Valerie Baker of St. Louis. 


§ The bureau of the International Red 
Cross which is keeping track of prisoners 
of war announced that they total less than 
300 Germans, 300 French, and 150 British 
after six months of warfare. 


q After the failure of the British Food 
Ministry’s campaign to popularize “mam” 
and “macon”—mutton cured as ham and 
bacon—the Ministry of Agriculture has 
stepped in with an eel-eating campaign. 
According to the Ministry there are almost 
limitless supplies. 


{ The British War Office blushingly ad- 
mitted that one army command had be- 
come so tangled in official vebiage that it 
issued an order regarding various colored 
pass cards which read: “Members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Territorial Service will 
show their pink forms whenever called up- 
on to do so.” 


{ The Scottish Highlands have been closed 
to visitors to protect hydroelectric plants 
in the hills. Natives protested that they 
were being deprived of bread and butter 
by the exclusion of tourists. 
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Born ct Shelbyville, Ind. Won the 500-mile 
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afest tires money can buy. 





Ir you knew tires like | do — you, too, 
would use Firestone Champions. They are 
unequaled for protection against blowouts 
and skidding. They are the longest-wearing 
tires you’ve ever seen. 


‘Here’s premium performance without 
‘ premium price! 


Take the tread — it’s as silent as a watch. 
Its Gear-Grip design has 3,456 sharp- 
edged angles for greater protection 
against skidding—just think of that! 


' And the body— it is the only tire made 


with Safety-Lock Gum-Dipped cords and 
other patented construction features that 
give 27% stronger bond between the 
tread and cord body and 35% greater 
protection against blowouts than any 
comparable tire Firestone ever built. 


When it comes to wear—tougher tread 
gives 11% longer non-skid mileage —that 
means most miles per dollar. dollar. 


Get them from your nearby dealer today. 
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% Wilbur Shaw 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks 
and the Fireseone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred 
Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network 
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aTHE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE 
gSPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 


Meet These Partners of 
Good Business 


Do you ever have an appointment with 
Mr. Fish ...or attend a conference in the 
marshes when Mr. Mallard is on the wing? 
Or give a fair share of your time to some 
other hobby that’s lots of fun? Good for 
you! Such playtimes are worth every bit 
of the hard work between-times that 
makes them possible. Isn’t it true that 
moments of well-earned leisure help you 
to rebuild energy, to relax your mind for 
new ideas and to recapture buoyant 
spirits? Chances are you get more done 
than the chap with the delusion that only 
long hours and endless effort are neces- 
sary to success. Isn’t feeling like working 
better than ¢rying to work? 
+ + x 

Many kinds of things can make your 
moments of well-applied leisure bright, 
friendly and productive. One of them is 
Budweiser, a companion when you're 
alone with your family...a Perfect Host 
when you entertain. 


Hive Life... 


Cvery golden minute of it. 
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Makers of the World-Famous Beer 


Budweise 
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| MAKE THIS TEST 
DRINK BUDWEISER FOR FIVE DAYS. ON THE 
DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET BEER. YOU 
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Cvery golden drop of it. 
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Wide World 


Finnish finish: Maki’s impressive American debut 





SPORTS 


The Latest Flying Finn: 
Maki, Under Nurmi’s Prodding, 
Is Set for U.S. Tests 





Twelve hours after stepping his flying 
feet on American soil (Feb. 3), Taisto 
Maki (pronounced Mackey) tasted his 
first glass of orange juice. The Finnish 
distance runner liked the flavor and has 
since included the beverage on his daily 
menu. 

It is one of his few indulgences. His 
coach and predecessor, Paavo Nurmi, re- 
gards Maki’s nationwide tour (for the 
benefit of the Finns back home) as all 
business and no pleasure. If his protégé 
flops, it certainly will not be Nurmi’s 
fault. 

Recently, when they were in New York 
City, the baldish 43-year-old Paavo sug- 
gested moving from modest quarters in 
the Hotel Paramount, because he felt they 
were too expensive, and refused to take 
a taxi or let Maki ride in one. At that, 
perhaps economy was not the sole reason 
for spurning the cabs—walking would 
help to toughen Maki’s shanks. 

By nature, the 29-year-old Maki is a 
light-hearted fun-loving soul. He never 
has touched hard liquor, but he has a 
lovely lady tattooed on his left arm and 
enjoys a bit of night-club frivolity. But, 
under Nurmi’s rigid stick, Maki has round- 
ed into shape at 141 pounds. He indicated 
near-peak form in his debut last week (in 
the presence of 2,500 San Francisco fans 
who paid $1,500) by galloping an effort- 
less 3 miles in the good time of 14 minutes 
15.3 seconds, lapping his nearest rival, 


Ted Vollmer of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

After exhibitions in Chicago (Mar. 15), 
Kansas City (Mar. 18), Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (Mar. 23), and Cleveland (Mar. 
29), Maki will return to New York for a 
3-mile race with Gregory Rice, either 
Mar. 30 or Mar. 31. This will be the Finn’s 
supreme test. 

When Rice broke the world’s 3-mile in- 
door record last month in 13:55.9, Maki, 
looking on, gasped: “He runs like a Finn.” 


Betty Hicks, golf's w'nter wonder 
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It was an impressive performance, to be 
sure, but still a long way from Maki’s 
13:42.4 gallop outdoors last June in Fin- 
land. 

Should Rice defeat Maki, experts may 
attribute the Finn’s failure to inexperi- 
ence on boards. But he himself would deny 
the excuse: “When I was a boy, I run 
over roads,” Maki has said. “Tracks like 
yours I find easy. It is like running on a 
carpet.” 


{In last week’s Knights of Columbus 
games—the final New York City indoor 
track show aside from the special meet 
arranged for Maki—Rice turned in the 
best performance. The demitasse ex-Notre 
Dame star—he weighs 135 pounds, stands 
5 feet 5—hung up a new world’s indoor 
2-mile record of 8:56.2—shattering Don 
Lash’s 1937 mark of 8:58 (unofficially, 
however, Maki’s outdoor 2-mile time of 
8:53.2 still stands as tops for this dis- 
tance). Other K of C victors: Chuck 
Fenske, the mile from Glenn Cunningham 
by 6 yards in 4:13.2, slowest Madison 
Square Garden clocking of the season; 
Jimmy Herbert, the 600-yard dash from 
Charles Belcher, by 4 feet, in 1:10.8, a 
new world’s indoor record, breaking his old 
world mark by three-tenths of a second. 





Overnight Golf Star 


Fully recovered from an appendicitis 
operation last July, Patty Jane Berg again 
has assumed her place as first among the 
Briinnhildes of the bunkers. The come- 
back of the red-haired Patty surprises few 
experts, for the Minneapolis marvel is only 
22 and, prior to her operation, she had won 
the 1938 women’s national championship. 
But the talk along the women’s winter cir- 
cuit so far centers not so much on Patty 
as on the phenomenal overnight rise of 19- 
year-old Elizabeth Hicks as Patty’s chief 
rival. 

Up to two and a half years ago, Betty 
Hicks had never played a round of golf in 
her life. Yet in spite of this short expe- 
rience, she won the Palm Beach title in 
February from Grace Amory, after de- 
feating Betty Jameson (women’s 1939 
champion) in the semifinals 1 up on the 
23rd hole. She defeated Patty Berg and 
Betty Jameson for the South Atlantic 
championship a fortnight ago and last 
week again faced Patty in the final of the 
Florida East Coast championship in St. 
Augustine. This time, Patty, playing sub- 
par golf, got revenge and conquered the 
prize rookie of the women’s citrus league, 
3 up and 2 to play. 

No relation to the sturdy veteran links’ 
champion, Helen Hicks, Betty Hicks 
weighs but 110 pounds and stands slightly 
over 5 feet tall. Strong wrists enable her 
to drive a ball an average of 225 yards, 
10 yards farther than the Misses Berg and 
Jameson. 

The daughter of Howard Hicks, a direc- 
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The Lost Battalion 


by JOHN LARDNER 


LAKELAND, Fla—Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis dealt the Detroit 
Tigers a heavy jolt this winter. He hit 
’em with the book, as neighbor Capone 
would say, when, by way of punishing 
the ball club’s sharp and shifty. work 
with contracts, he freed more than 50 
of the chattels in their farm system 
and a couple of their full-fledged regu- 
lars too. ; 

The judge was never the man to put 
a cotton swab on his gavel when it 
came to passing sentence. He fined the 
Standard Oil Co. $29,000,000 years ago, 
and he was just warming up. 

But here in Lakeland, where the 
Tigers train in the spring, you don’t 
find them wringing their hands. The 
stiff upper lip prevails; Landis’ action 
was merely another twinge in the series 
of growing pains which afflict every 
“millionaire” baseball club. 

There are three “millionaire” clubs 
in the American League, Detroit, New 
York, and Boston. Years after the late 
Jacob Ruppert jammed his beer for- 
tune into the breach, the Yanks were 
still struggling to win their first pen- 
nant. Tom Yawkey, the lumber mil- 
lionaire who owns the Boston club, 
had his growing pains in baseball, a real 
siege of them. Walter O. Briggs, De- 
troit’s automobile magnate, is just be- 
ginning to suffer. His case is severe, 
but not fatal. 


The Tigers are intrinsically strong, 
with the Briggs bankroll and a good 
baseball town behind them. They’ll be 
up there sooner or later. Knowing this, 
their leaders are pretty cheerful—cheer- 
ful considering the gruesome scenes that 
speckle their training field. 

Over there on my left is a pitcher 
weeping real tears because he is not 
pitching for someone else. This is Paul 
(Dizzy) Trout, the favorite son of 
Sandcut, Ind., who was freed by Landis 
only to be shoved right back in De- 
troit’s chain gang again when Landis 
discovered a slight mistake in his reck- 
oning. Having tasted freedom for one 
happy day, Trout is bitter. 

“Tf Benny McCoy would get himself 
$45,000 as a free agent, what would I 
of got?” wails Mr. Trout. “I don’t want 
to hurt McCoy’s feelings, but I am 
twice as valuable.” 

On my right we find the second-base 
problem—very acute. The famous Ben- 
ny McCoy played second base for De- 
troit part of last year, while Charlie 


Gehringer sat on the bench with arth- 
ritic pains. McCoy was manumitted by 
Landis and sold himself to Philadelphia 
for $45,000. The Tigers consoled them- 
selves by reflecting: “We still have the 
great Gehringer.” 

But have they got the great Gehring- 
er? Gehringer himself doesn’t know. 

“My back hurts,” says the gray 
ghost of the Tiger infield. “If it keeps 
up this way, I won’t play baseball.” 

Charlie has changed his mind two or 
three times already this spring, and 
he'll probably be out there at second 
when the season begins, but the Tigers 
have their fingers crossed, even when 
they eat. 


Turning our glance to the outfield, 
we behold a doleful sight. There is the 
heroic Hank Greenberg, shadow-boxing 
with fly balls. It may be that Hank will 
learn to defend himself against a tall 
fly before the year is over, but no one 
can say for sure. 

This picture has gloomy implications. 
Why is Mr. Greenberg in the outfield? 
Does he like it there? No, indeed, he 
does not. He would rather be back at 
first base, where he rose to glory. But 
first base is occupied by Rudolph Pres- 
ton York, the Cherokee Indian, and 
they will have to set fire to the joint 
to get Mr. York out of there. First base 
is journey’s end to Rudolph. 

This would seem to indicate that 
Greenberg, highest-paid man on the 
team, is not the master of his fate, the 
captain of his soul. Granted that De- 
troit must find room in the line-up for 
York’s hitting, why should Greenberg 
suffer? The answer is, because he has 
been told to suffer, or else. His speech 
about playing the outfield for the good 
of the team is not convincing. Hank 
is on the spot. 

In the foreground of this crowded 
canvas, we perceive a youth for whom 
the Tigers paid out the equivalent of 
$100,000 last year, with a net return, 
to date, of $0.00. This is Frederick 
Charles Hutchinson, pitcher from Seat- 
tle. Is the fault Hutchinson’s, or De- 
troit’s, or whose? And will it be recti- 
fied? 

Just to the left of Hutchinson, we 
see the self-confessed silver lining, Buck 
Newsom, also a pitcher. 

“Detroit has me,” says Newsom. 
“Why worry?” 

I don’t know whether Buck is a 
growing pain or not. 
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tor of elementary schools in Long Beach, 
Calif., she originally nursed ambitions to 
become a tennis star and concentrated on 
two hobbies, a bass viol and cartooning. 
These interests have been shelved ever 
since September 1937, when Betty cast her 
golfing lot with Larry Gleason, local pro 
at the Virginia Country Club. 

To perfect her shots, she practiced two 
to four hours daily and also played eight- 
een holes. Very businesslike, she spent 
part of every day on her weakness, sand- 
trap explosions, until now with monoto- 
nous regularity she can plop the ball from 
the worst lies to within 4 feet of the cup. 
Her standards are stiff. When Grantland 
Rice, the veteran golf writer, compliment- 
ed her last summer for shooting a 34-40 
—a total of 74—in the women’s Western, 
she replied: “The 34 was all right, but how 
could anyone shoot a 40?” 

On the side she earns $30 a month writ- 
ing news features, mostly on golf, for The 
Long Beach Press-Telegram. Her boss, the 
managing editor, is Charley Paddock, a 
wonder track athlete of the 20s when he 
was known as the Fastest Human. Right 
now, Betty Hicks is the fastest-rising star 
in the women’s golf history. 





Water Babies 


Piunging into a Miami Beach, Fla., pool 
last week, 13-year-old Patty Aspinall 
breast-stroked flashily through the water 
to a new women’s American swimming 
record for 220 yards. Officials clocked the 
Indianapolis mermaid in 3:10.1. 

Brenda Helser, 15, of Portland, Ore., 
churned 220 yards free style to a new 
American record of 2:30.38. And Helen 
Crlenkovich, 19, of San Francisco, climax- 
ing superb dives from the 10-foot spring- 
board with a full twisting forward one- 
and-a-half somersault, compiled 146.77 
points, a new peak. 





The One and Only ABC 


Children encounter the ABC’s in school- 
books. Children and adults eat them in al- 
phabet soup. The initials ABC likewise 
signify the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
(which checks the subscriber pulse of news- 
papers and magazines) ; Alcoholic Bererage 
Control, American Boomerang Co., Amer- 
ican Bottle Co., American Book Co., Amer- 
ican Brush Co., American Banana Corp., 
and even stand as a symbol of the three 
leading countries of South America—Ar- 
gentine, Brazil, and Chile. 

But all these ABC’s—and there are 
many others—rate as mere secondary sym- 
bols to at least 5,000,000 United States cit- 
izens. Devotees of the sport of bowling, 
they contend that ABC stands, first and 
foremost, for American Bowling Congress, 
the world series of the alleys. 

At 8 p.m. Mar. 8, when a thunderous 
roar echoed from the modernistic walls of 
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~ Black Star photos 
Art in war: masked students, amid the Louvre’s 
sandbagged treasures, continue their studies 


__ | 









the State Fairgrounds Coliseum, Detroit, 
the curtain rose on bowling’s 40th annual 
ABC. It promised to be the most memora- 
ble championship in alley annals. 

For 62 days—longer than ever before in 
the event’s history—mineralite balls will 
roll down 40 glistening 60-foot strips of 
maple wood and crash tenpins into the 
pits. By the wind-up May 7—when the 
alleys, valued at $100,000, will be cut into 
sections and sold to bowling proprietors— 
this ABC will have drawn 33,000 partici- 
pants (from 729 cities), the prizewinners 
dividing $240,000 in cash spoils, a new 
high. 





ART 





How French Have Insulated 
Art Treasures Against War 


The French Government’s extensive ef- 
forts to protect its art treasures against 
air raids and other wartime disasters were 
outlined in a report made public by the 
Ministry of Education last week. Some 
side lights on French precautions: 


{In a sense, this war began in the Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles in 1919—just as 
the last war sprang from another Ver- 
sailles “peace” in 1871. Should a total war 
ever occur, Germany might logically try 
to wipe the scene of her World War hu- 
miliation off the map. So the furniture 
and portable treasures of the Sun King’s 
great palace have been sent away for 
safekeeping; the Hall of Mirrors is banked 
with sandbags; the balcony where Marie 
Antoinette may have said “Let them eat 
cake” is boarded up; and the park is 
dotted with anti-aircraft stations. 


{| During the Spanish war paintings from 
the Prado in Madrid were nearly ruined 
by mildew when they were stored in the 








damp vaults of the Bank of Spain (News- 
WEEK, July 17, 1939). So only jewels, 
glass, and similar objects have been stored 
under the solid stone-arch vaults of the 
Bank of France. Theatrical scenery mov- 
ers used more than 250 trucks to cart 
the Louvre’s 4,500 pictures to Chateaux in 
Southern France, where the humidity is 
slight. On this trek a gang of telephone 
repair men cut and repaired telephone 
wires which obstructed free passage of 
pictures along the road. 


Wide — 
Venus de Milo undergoing removal 
to safety in the Louvre cellars 








“| Though stripped of pictures, the Louvre 
isn’t empty. The School of Beaux Arts 
operates in one wing. Many of the 200 
students (normal registration: 1,500), who 
are mostly women, sleep in the old palace, 
which is being redecorated inside—a much- 
postponed job made possible by the-evac- 
uation. And in the Louvre’s vaulted 
cellars, the Venus de Milo and the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace are suspended on 
ropes inside packing cases which are 
buried with sandbags. 


{In the Champ-de-Mars, soldiers guard 
the four sprawling legs of the Eiffel 
Tower, which houses radio, wireless, and 
television apparatus. This landmark, in- 
cluding the fashionable restaurant on top, 
is closed to the public. 


€ Liquid fire no longer blazes in the win- 
dows of Sainte-Chapelle, Notre Dame, 
Chartres, and other cathedrals. Without 
shattering even one irreplacable fragment, 
workmen in the first three weeks of the 
war gingerly dismantled and packed more 
than 170,000 square feet of stained glass, 
which has been replaced with ordinary 
white glass. One result: the fluted columns 
and soaring Gothic masonry inside these 
world-famous churches are now visible as 
never before in their history. 


{ Again as during the last war the French 
Government has (despite official denials) 
turned art critic. The Marseillaise group 
on the Arc de Triomphe, the Marly horses 
on the Champs-Elysées, the obelisk in the 
Place de la Concorde, the Vendéme Col- 
umn, the sculpture group “La Danse” on 
the facade of the Opéra, and the Medici 
Fountain in the Luxembourg Gardens all 
have been heavily sandbagged. According- 
ly, Parisians ‘know what to think of 
statues and monuments like Rodin’s Bal- 
zac (Newsweek, July 31, 1939) which are 
not boxed and boarded up against bom- 
bardment. 
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Three Trains, 600 Girls: 
Annual Stephens College Jaunt 
to Cover Mexico This Time 





On the theory that seeing is learning, 
Stephens College of Columbia, Mo., sends 
hundreds of its girl students on annual 
“educational tours.” The first such trip, 
in 1926, was a theater party to St. Louis. 
On the fourteenth, last year, 520 Stephens 
girls scurried up and down the Atlantic 
Coast. Next week the college will launch 
its fifteenth tour, the most ambitious ever: 
600 of its 1,500 students will depart en 
masse for a two-week journey to Mexico 
City. 

Behind the exodus lies much prepara- 
tion. From their parents, the girls had to 


get permission to go, plus $165 for ex-_ 


penses. They laid out full schedules for 
every stop. Stephens teachers gave them 
talks on Mexican art, archeology, geogra- 
phy, etc. This week the 600 were checking 
their touring wardrobes (about 30 items 
each, from evening wraps to walking 
shoes) and preparing to pack them into 
1,800 pieces of luggage. 

With 30 chaperons aboard and a library 
on each of three special trains, the 600 
will start out Mar. 21. They will stop first 
at San Antonio for a visit to the Alamo 
and a glance at the air-corps cadets at 
Randolph Field. Then comes a long jump 
to Mexico City, which they are to reach 
just in time for Easter mass at the Na- 
tional Cathedral. During six days in and 
around the capital, the girls will see a 
bullfight, the volcanoes of Popocatepetl 
and Ixtacihuatl, and the Toltec ruins at 
Teotihuacan. American Ambassador Jo- 
sephus Daniels is scheduled to give them 
a reception at the embassy. : 

The homeward jaunt will take the 
students to oil fields near Corpus Christi, 
to Baton Rouge for a dance at Louisiana 
State University (boys and girls have al- 
ready been paired off by mail), and an- 
other dance at Tulane in New Orleans. 
Then the three trains will speed back to 
Columbia. If they follow precedent, the 
girls by that time will have lost several 
coats and books, kept the trains waiting 
once or twice, and sent their parents 
hundreds of telegrams begging permission 
for unscheduled dates. 

The inventor of Stephens’ tours is Dr. 
James M. Wood, president since 1912. 
When he first came to Columbia, the 
school was a struggling seminary for wom- 
en, with only 53 students. Wood promptly 
changed it to a four-year junior college 
and scouted for more students. But after 
ten years he decided Stephens was doing a 
poor job of educating them. So he made 
a survey of college alumnae, asking them 
what problems they encountered after 
leaving school. It turned out that the 
women had more than 7,500 problems, and 


Wood began supplying the answers to his 
girls. 

The students now plan their own work, 
with constant advice on what to study 
next. Their classrooms are like living 
rooms, with carpeted floors. They learn to 
make their own clothes, keep house, and 
apply lipstick. They listen to recordings 
of their own speech and watch movies of 
their posture, then correct the flaws. They 
are taught golf on the college’s nine-hole 
course, encouraged to ride on its bridle 
paths, and invited to use its “country 
club” for parties and dances. It costs them 
$950 a year and qualifies them to enter 
the third year of a senior college. 

Apparently Wood’s system works, for 
Stephens is now rich and owns a well-kept, 
220-acre campus. Seventy per cent of the 
graduates advance to senior colleges, and 
most get higher grades than they earned 
at Stephens. And the alumnae are highly 
marriageable, for within five years of grad- 
uation 85 per cent find husbands. 
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Dr. Paul Fleming Gemmill 


Professorial Prestidigitator 


One o!' Dr. Paul Fleming Gemmill’s 
specialties; is stage “magic.” He learned 
most of his tricks from the noted Karl 
Germain (now retired from conjuring and 
a practicing lawyer in Cleveland). Gem- 
mill has entertained widely—everywhere 
from World War camps in France to the 


White House of Calvin Coolidge’s day— 
and still performs professionally for 
schools, colleges, Rotary Clubs, etc. 

But Dr. Gemmill is also an eminent 
economist. Convinced that a college edu- 
cation would make him a more polished 
magician, he entered Swarthmore and won 
an A.B. there in 1917 (he was then 28). 
Two years later he began teaching at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Now a full 
professor of economics at U.P., he has 
written half a dozen books on the sub- 
ject. Who’s Who-in America lists him 
twice—as Dr. Gemmill the economist and 
under his stage name of Paul Fleming.* 

In Flint, Mich., last week as Paul 
Fleming, Dr. Gemmill displayed his best 
tricks for 1,500 members of the United 
Executives Club and 1,000 of their sons. 
He had members of the audience pick 
cards from a deck, and his wife, blind- 
folded, identified them. He called a boy 
to the stage and told the lad he would find 
a watch in his pocket. The boy couldn’t 
locate it, so Fleming lifted the boy’s 
jacket, produced the watch—tied to a 
live rabbit’s neck—and gave him the 
rabbit as a gift. But before the boy left 
the stage his rabbit had become a box 
of candy. 

For his finale, the economist-magician 
plucked silver dollars out of the air, with 
the uneconomic remark that this trick 
might solve “the problem of balancing the 
budget.” 





RELIGION 


Sellout: The Upper Room, 
Religious Quarterly, Sets Mark 
of 1,100,000 Circulation 


The average religious periodical is fortu- 
nate if its circulation exceeds 100,000. But 
The Upper Room—Methodist in origin, 
nonsectarian in content, and only five 
years old—has climbed far beyond that 
level. Last week this phenomenal mag- 
azine announced it had smashed all rec- 
ords for the church press, with a circula- 
tion of no less than 1,100,000. 

The Upper Room’s success has surprised 
no one more than its soft-spoken, 54-year- 
old editor, Dr. Grover Carlton Emmons. 
A native of Florida, schooled at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico (where he. played 
guard for the varsity football team) and 
Vanderbilt University, Dr. Emmons in 
1934 became secretary of the Southern 
Methodist home-missions board at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He soon won permission to 
test an idea he had mulled over for years 
—a devotional magazine to foster private 
worship. 

Dr. Emmons made his venture a pocket- 








*Other side-line prestidigitators (but not pro- 
fessional) are Morris L. Ernst, lawyer; Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon, author; and Julien J. 
Proskauer, publisher. 
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“Beg pardon sir. Aren't you in the wrong church ? Easter was /ast Sunday.” 








W. H. Wisner 


For shirkers: prod cards sent out by a Chicago church 


sized quarterly, naming it for the upper 
room in Jerusalem where Jesus and His 
disciples ate the Last Supper.* Its con- 
tents were a biblical verse and meditations 
for every calendar day, contributed by 
such churchmen as Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, 
Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr. John R. 
Mott, and Dr. Christian F. Reisner. 
The editor modestly ordered an initial 
printing of 100,000 copies, but to his 
amazement it was quickly sold out. And 
as circulation kept skyrocketing with later 
issues, he had to keep his Nashville press 
pounding out Upper Rooms 44 weeks a 
year to print the four issues. To his orig- 
inal English edition Dr. Emmons has add- 
ed translations in Spanish, Portuguese, 
Korean,~Hindustani, and Braille. Total 
sales to date are more than 13,000,000. 
Subscriptions to The Upper Room cost 
30 cents a year, but Dr. Emmons pro- 
motes it principally through a mailing 
list of 50,000 ministers (many of them 





pre- 
pared: there ready for us. And his dis- 
ciples went forth, and came into the city, and 
found as be: tik eed) wate: thee: ond they 
made ready the passover.” 








non-Methodist) , whom he allows a special 
price of 5 cents a copy in bulk orders. 
Though he accepts no advertising (he 
once turned down an offer of $12,000 for 
twelve pages) the paper easily supports 
itself. 

Dr. Emmons edits the magazine with 
no help and little effort—during spare mo- 
ments in his missions office, at home in 
the evening, and on trains. His only in- 
struction to contributors is to write for 
“the average man and woman.” And he 
thinks this rule has proved a wise one: 
“Tt is evident that the publication meets 
a very definite spiritual need.” 





Awakened Flock 


Like many other pastors, the Rev. Fred- 
erick L. Gratoit of the Episcopal Church 
of Our Saviour, Chicago, finds church at- 
tendance a seasonal affair. He preaches to 
as many as 500 parishioners on the great 
feast days—Easter and Christmas—but to 
only about 75 on ordinary Sundays. Two 
months ago, to keep churchgoing consist- 
ently high, the 49-year-old pastor decided 
to wage a campaign. 

Mr. Gratiot began sending his flock a 
series of 24 weekly postcards—good-na- 
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tured rebukes to backsliders. One listed 
“excuses” for not going to church, such as 
“T was out late last night and I’m sleepy.” 
Others were cartoons, drawn by William 
H. Wisner, one of the church’s vestrymen 
and a veteran staff artist of The Chicago 
Tribune. Typical was a “church calendar,” 
showing a man who slumbers for ten 
months of the year; during March and De- 
cember (Easter and Christmas) he sud- 
denly revives, bedight with angel wings, 
halo, and hymnbook. 

By last week Mr. Gratiot’s proddings 
were showing results. He reported regular 
Sunday attendance had jumped 50 per 
cent. And the parishioners welcomed the 
cards (except for one woman who com- 
plained that her postman read them and 
thought she was a church shirker) . 





Dishpan Riveter’s Rise 
Walter W. Van Kirk quit high school in 


his teens and for five years worked as a 
riveter and stamper in a Canton, Ohio, 
dishpan factory. He had little thought of 
seeking more education. Yet today Dr. 
Van Kirk is one of America’s best-in- 
formed and most influential churchmen. 
For eleven years he has headed the De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. And this 
week he rounded out his sixth year as com- 
mentator on a well-respected radid pro- 
gram—a weekly quarter hour of Religion 
in the News (NBC Red, Saturday at 6:30 
p.m.). 

The things that lifted young Van Kirk 
out of the dishpan factory were (1) a Can- 
ton revival by the evangelist Billy Sunday 
and (2) a promise by the factory super- 
intendent, Charles T. Carlson, to help the 
workers better themselves. Van Kirk 
grabbed at Carlson’s offer and over a 
period of years borrowed more than $2,000 
(Carlson later refused to accept repay- 
ment). The money put Van Kirk through 
Doane Academy, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (1917), and the Boston University 
School of Theology (1920). 

As an ordained Methodist minister, Dr. 
Van Kirk first held pastorates in the Bos- 
ton area. In the early 1920s he met an offi- 
cial of the Federal Council and impressed 
him with his interest in world peace. The 
eventual upshot was that Dr. Van Kirk was 
given the New York post he still holds. His 
job is to gather information on peace prob- 
lems, funnel it to pastors as sermon mate- 
rial, and arrange interchurch meetings (he 
organized the Federal Council’s war-and- 
peace conference in Philadelphia last fort- 
night—Newsweek, Mar. 11). 

For his Religion in the News broad- 
casts, Dr. Van Kirk draws much data from 
correspondence with some 25 friends in 
Europe. The serious, 48-year-old Ohioan 
reports in straightforward style on church 
events and anything else he thinks con- 


Fifteen years a radio early bird, John B. Gambling takes it easy between stints 


cerns religion. Thus he broadcast from the 
1938 Pan-American conference in Lima, 
Peru. 

Listeners send him about 1,000 letters 
a week, and the $3,000 a year it costs to 
answer them is the program’s only expense 
(NBC donates its facilities and Dr. Van 
Kirk takes no pay). Because he censors 
himself and carefully avoids offending any 
church, most of the mail is favorable. As 
for the few who complain, he remarks: 
“The Roman Catholics say I use too much 
Protéstant news and the Protestants say I 
use too much Catholic news. As long as 
that continues I'll know I’m all right.” 

Dr. Van Kirk, who lives in Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y., also gives half a dozen speeches 
a week. For relaxation he has three hob- 
bies: his daughter, Marcia, a student at 
Wellesley; deep-sea fishing off Long Island, 
and a movie camera. His prize film is a 
shot of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, en 
route to the Lima conference, helping initi- 
ate Alf M. Landon (who also was a dele- 
gate to the parley) as they crossed the 
equator. 





RADIO 





Eye Opener: John Gambling 
Marks 15 Years of Continuous 
Breakfast Broadcasting 


John B. Gambling’s first radio studio 
was the hold of a British mine sweeper in 
1916. There he sat before a spark trans- 
mitter with headphones clamped to his 
ears, trying vainly to forget that the tiny 
vessel was rolling, that a chance mine 
might end his life at 17, and that the hold 
had formerly been full of fish. Today, in 
a sunlit WOR studio 25 floors above 
Broadway, Gambling is the voice that 
snaps an estimated million listeners in the 
New York area out of their early-morning 


lethargy at 7:15 and sends them on their 
way to work at 8. 

Last week, Gambling celebrated fifteen 
years of continuous early-morning pro- 
gram3s—longest uninterrupted feature in 
broac\casting—with a studio party of 
sleepy-eyed guests who listened to his 
usual good-natured ad libbing, his battery 
of singing canaries, and Vincent Sorey’s 
orchestra, whose four members have been 
on the Musical Clock program six morn- 
ings « week for twelve years. 

In more than 4,300 hours on the air the 
Gambling formula has changed little. The 
stocky broadecaster’s eyes twinkle behind 
his glasses as he patters his way through 
weather reports, birthdays, time announce- 
ments, commercials, elaborate puns, and 
a few half-hearted setting-up exercises. 
Obviously, he enjoys his job. 

Gambling’s road to WOR was a round- 
about one. At the end of the war, though 
a Britisher, he became a wireless operator 
in the American merchant marine. After 
marriage he came ashore for a technician’s 
job with the Newark station in 1925. Then 
one morning, he filled in on his present 
program for Arthur Bagley. He has been 
at it ever since. 

Fifteen years of early-birding have giv- 
en 4)-year-old Gambling an ironclad rou- 
tine. He goes to bed between 9 and 10 and 
gets up at 5:40 (even on Sunday morn- 
ings, try as he may, Gambling can’t sleep 
beyond 6:30). After fruit and coffee, he 
buzzes down the West Side Express High- 
way by car from his home on upper River- 
side Drive, New York, to the midtown 
studios. After the broadcast, he goes 
downstairs for another breakfast—this one 
of orange juice, whole-wheat toast, and 
more coffee. Afterward, Mondays through 
Thursdays, he goes back upstairs for the 
McCann Pure Food Hour at 10. On Sat- 
urdays, he is on the Airplane Club broad- 
cast over Mutual one hour later. 

Though it’s not easy to sell early-morn- 
ing radio time, Gambling’s proven popu- 
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larity has kept his early spot well supplied 
with sponsors (the present ones are Pepsi- 
Cola and Bond Clothes, three mornings a 
week each). And the fact that his pro- 
gram may be interrupted by special-events 
broadcasts is no deterrent. Last week, for 
example, Beverly Griffith, an Eastern Air 
Lines official in the WOR-Mutual plane 
hovering over the incoming Queen Eliza- 
beth, made up for breaking in on Gam- 
bling’s program by a self-conscious, laugh- 
ing rendition of the Pepsi-Cola theme song. 





Stunt Station 


When 29-year-old Harry C. Butcher 
took over the management of CBS’ Wash- 
ington station, WMAL, in 1930, he didn’t 
realize that broadcasting could have so 
many headaches. There was, for example, 
the time when the equipment set up for a 
special broadcast from the House of Rep- 
resentatives was heaved out by an addle- 
pated janitor. There was the night when 
an irate admiral called up and demanded 
profanely that someone from the station 
help him get out of the electric belt 
WMAL had advertised. There were many 
others. 

But two years later, when Columbia 
dropped its lease on WMAL and rented 
WJSV, Butcher found his headaches had 
only started. The station’s low power and 
location prevented good coverage of the 
city; its wave length was at the other end 
of the dial from WMAL, and listening 
habits had to be changed. Then, too, 
WJSV had a reputation as a Ku Klux Klan 
propaganda broadcaster, since it had start- 
ed in 1926 as the outlet for a pro-Klan 
publication, The Fellowship Forum. 

That the tall, affable executive—now a 
Columbia vice president—had whipped his 
problems over the past eight years was 
demonstrated last week when the system, 
in a half-hour program, saluted his sta- 
tion’s power rise from 10,000 to 50,000 











ie the new Dictaphone Cameo Transcribing Machine, the Dictaphone 
Cameo Dictating Machine finds an attractive running mate. 

Much smaller and lighter than previous models, the new transcrib- 
ing unit combines smart modern lines with balanced proportion. It 
occupies little desk space and is easy to move. 

Many new refinements supplement the reliable Dictaphone fea- 
tures which have long been so popular with secretaries. All combine 
to assure remarkable ease of operation. 

Like its companion dictating machine, the Cameo Transcriber is 
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watts* and the place‘it had gained in 
Washington’s affections, largely won 
through memorable stunts. : 

Butcher’s first find was a happy one: 
Elder Solomon Lightfoot Michaux, Negro 
revivalist whose theme song, “Happy Am 
I,” and sin-chasing sermons later became 
known nationally through the chain. Elder 
Michaux even composed a hymn, “Willing- 
ly Jesus Suffered for Victory,” whose title 
embodies WJSV’s call letters, and made 
Butcher a deacon of his church. This pro- 
gram not only drew listeners in droves, 
but effectively erased the station’s Klan 
stigma as well. 

Other WJSV stunts and finds: 


] By putting on the noise of a baby’s cry 
with station announcements, Butcher badg- 
ered listeners into contributing $6,000 for 
a new boiler for the Children’s Hospital. 


| Thinking of the homeless dogs in the 
city pound just before Christmas one year, 
Butcher sent Bob Trout and a microphone 
down to broadcast barks and yips. His 
campaign of “give your child a dog for 
Christmas and give the dog a home” emp- 
tied the pound of more than 100 happy 
mutts—at $2 a mutt—in two days. 


| Cooperating with Washington’s auto 
safety campaign, WJSV sent Arthur God- 
frey—now proprietor of a screwballish 
crack-o’dawn program (NEWwswEEK, Jan. 8) 
—into the city morgue to philosophize over 
the corpses of person killed in accidents. 





*WJSV thus became the 40th United States 
station with top power. Its modernistic trans- 
mitter and three 350-foot antenna towers cost 
CBS—which bought the station outright in 





MUSIC 


‘Pelléas et Mélisande’: 
General Manager’s Old Vehicle 


Revived at Metropolitan 


Browsing in a Paris bookstore in 1892, 
the French composer Claude Debussy 
came across a new play, “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande,” by the young Belgian poet Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. The next year Debussy 
went to Ghent to visit Maeterlinck—who 
once declared “music is as unintelligible 
to me as if I were deaf”—to ask permission 
to make the play into an opera and -noted 
that Maeterlinck “behaved like a young 
girl meeting an eligible young man.” But 
Debussy, still almost unknown, got the 
permission he wanted. 

Maeterlinck wanted his bride, an actress, 
to create the title role; instead it went to 
the American singer Mary Garden. First 
performed in 1902 at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique, the unconventional opera—an 
attempt to set the play naturally to music, 
without Verdi-like arias—created a storm 
of controversy and made the composer a 
celebrity. 

Bitter over the casting, Maeterlinck led 
the attack on the music drama, which stu- 
dents at the Conservatory were forbidden 
to attend on pain of dismissal. But the 
opera was given all over Europe and was 
first performed in this country at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in 1908, again with 
Mary Garden in the leading role. And the 
Metropolitan Opera—which once _  ad- 
vanced Debussy 2,000 francs fir the 
rights to other operas he never com- 
pleted—has performed the shadowy trag- 
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edy 29 times in eleven seasons, but not 
since 1935. 

Not, that is, until last week. Then Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor who sang the role in 
all previous Metropolitan productions, but 
who is now general manager of the opera 
company, staged a revival of the tale of a 
man in love with his half-brother’s wife. 
Helen Jepson and the French tenor 
Georges Cathelat took the leading roles, 
The old Joseph Urban sets before which 
Johnson had sighed and died in the dark in 
sO Many previous seasons again served as 
the background. 

Miss Jepson, listless beneath a prepos- 
terous blond wig failed to please the music 
critics, who also complained of the orches- 
tra, conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. But an 
enthusiastic audience packed the gaudy 
old opera house to its gilded rafters. 





“Tuxedo Junction’ 


When Birmingham, Ala., Negro steel- 
workers used to have a big evening ahead, 
they shucked off their work clothes, 
changed to finery, and met their dusky 
dates in a darktown shack by the streetcar 
tracks which white folks christened “Tux- 
edo Junction.” Now a tune by that name, 
recorded by Glenn Miller for Bluebird 
(an RCA Victor label) is monopolizing 
the nation’s nickelodeons and sweeping its 
composer to fame among the jitterbugs. 
He is the Negro maestro Erskine Hawkins, 
25, a Birmingham-born schoolteacher’s son 
who (like all thirteen members of his 
band) sports a certificate from an Alabama 
state teachers college, and wears a goatee 
in the bargain. 

The hit originated in the Savoy Ball- 


room, “Harlem, where continuousswing is 
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The Metropolitan’s first Pelléas, Edward Johnson, congratulates his 
successor, Georges Cathelat, as Helen Jepson (Mélisande) looks on 


ground out from two or more bandstands. 
As an orchestra is-relieved, a player (us- 
ually the trumpeter) “takes a riff”—toots 
a musical phrase which the new band 
picks up and carries on. One night about a 
year ago, the relief band got playful and 
refused to swing into the pickup—with 
the result that Hawkins was stuck with 
his riff for nearly five minutes. But he 
found that dancers liked the rhythmic 
trumpet signal, so last fall, while impro- 
vising a Bluebird recording, he wrote an 
eight-measure introductions, played the 
riff several times over, added _ sixteen 
other measures, and tossed in some hot 
licks. 

Then all that was needed was a name. 
This—“Tuxedo Junction”—was supplied 
by Hawkins’ valet’s valet, one Broadneck. 
After its success caused Hawkins to adopt 
it as his theme, the tune attracted the at- 
tention of Glenn Miller, who made a 
five-minute radio arrangement of it, and 
later by popular request made the record, 
which since Mar. 1 has sold around 130,- 
000 copies and is still zooming in jook-box 
popularity. 

When his friends describe the top of 
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Tuxedo Junction in Birmingham, inspiration of a jitterbug delight 


Hawkins’ extraordinary range—four and a 
half registers up to E above C above high 
C—as a “peanut whistle,” the self-styled 
“twentieth-century Gabriel” gets mad. 
But for comfort the swingster can ponder 
his mounting bank account: since the suc- 
cess of “Tuxedo Junction” his price has 
increased by $250 a night; Hawkins and 
his orchestra now can get a flat rate of 
$750 per engagement. 





RECORD WEEK 


BeetHoven: Sympuony No. 5, 1x C 
minor. (Arturo Toscanini and NBC Sym- 
phony. Four 12-inch Victor records in al- 
bum, $8.) The first public concert on 
Dec. 7, 1842, of America’s first permanent 
symphony orchestra—grandsire of the 
present New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony—featured Beethoven’s Fifth, and 
from that day to this it has remained the 
most popular of the nine. Toscanini’s is 
the definitive performance of our genera- 
tion. 


Rabsons’ Music Shop in Manhattan 
plunges into the album business with its 
own recordings of seven old Rodgers and 
Hart tunes from musicals, and an eighth 
which has been hitherto unpublished (and 
no wonder). Miss Lee Wiley, sweet and 
hot by turns, gets good marks for the 
vocals, although the words to “I’ve Got 
Five Dollars” are not those chanted by 
Jack Whiting in the 1931 musical, “Ameri- 
ea’s Sweetheart.” Four 10-inch records in 
album, $4.50. 


5 Carmen Miranda, the Brazilian musical- 
_ comedy star, makes six songs from “The 
_ Streets of Paris” her first American re- 


_* cordings, (Three 10-inch Decca records in 


album, $2.75.) Most of the words are in 
Portuguese, but Miss Miranda’s meaning 
a plain enough. 





SCIENCE 





Cirrhosis Without Drink: 
Liver Ill Produced in Tests 


Employing Improper Diet 


Because heavy drinkers often develop 
cirrhosis of the liver, the ailment has been 
nicknamed “drinker’s liver” and is cited as 
an example of the damaging effects of al- 
cohol. About twenty months ago, how- 
ever, a California physician reported that 
the ailment was not caused by too much 
drinking, but by improper eating (News- 
WEEK, July 11, 1938) . 

Alcohol is sometimes classed as a food 
because it is a source of energy for bodily 
activity. Thus an ounce of whisky pro- 
vides the caloric equivalent of one large 
egg, a pat of butter, or three-quarters of 
a glass of milk. But since many imbibers 
are too busy emptying their glasses to see 
that their diets contain vitamins, minerals, 
and other necessary factors as well as the 
liquid energy source, their undernourished 
systems are weakened and cirrhosis often 
develops. Hard drinkers who eat plenty of 
good food, however, rarely suffer from the 
malady. 

This research received neat backing last 
week as Drs. Arnold R. Rich and John D. 
Hamilton of Johns Hopkins Medical School 
announced that they had produced a dis- 
ease similar to “drinker’s liver” by simply 
feeding rabbits deficient diets. The four- 
teen animals didn’t even get a sniff of al- 
cohol; they were served meals rich in vita- 
mins and other food factors—but lacking 
yeast. After 25 to 113 days, their livers 
shriveled in typical cirrhosis fashion. 

Other rabbits that received yeast with 
their diets remained free of the ailment, 
and Drs. Rich and Hamilton believe these 
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healthy animals may owe their undam- 
aged livers to the protective value of a 
yeast substance known as choline (a com- 
pound which is also found in egg yolk, 
bile, nervous tissue, and has been useful in 
treating diphtheria) . 





How Bees Talk 


Prof. Karl von Frisch of the University 
of Munich likes to study the “conversa- 
tion” of nature’s non-talking creatures. 
More than two years ago he announced 
tests to prove not only that fish can hear 
but that they produce sound to communi- 
cate with each other (Newsweek, Jan. 
24, 1938) . He trained catfish to rise to the 
surface of their tanks at a coaxing whistle 
and found that minnows emitted “a soft 
piping” to communicate with fellow fish. 

But the fish studies were merely an in- 
terlude for the 53-year-old zoologist, be- 
cause his chief interest during the last 25 
years or more has been bees—in fact, he is 
probably the world’s top-ranking bee ex- 
pert—and last week the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of Washington revealed the Ger- 
man scientist’s latest contribution to bee 
knowledge. 

From this study Professor von Frisch 
concluded that bees have a language, but 
they use motion and scent instead of 
sound to get their ideas across, When a 
scouting bee finds a saucer of sweetened 
water, it releases a strong-smelling secre- 
tion at the site, thus marking the spot with 
an aromatic “X.” Then the insect flies 
back to the hive and dances in circles with 
a definite and peculiar -hythm (the higher 
the sugar concentration in the tasty wa- 
ter, the more vigorous the dance). Soon 
other bees line up behind the dancer and 
imitate its movements until they finally 
learn from the ritual itself that there is a 
supply of sweets near by. Then they fly 
from the hive to locate the sugary water by 
its identifying scent. 





‘Acid of Life’ 


Vitamin B is actually a hodgepodge of 
subvitamins. It includes the B-1 factor 
which relieves nerve disorders, nicotinic 
acid (related to tobacco nicotine) which 
cures the deficiency disease pellagra, and 
half a dozen other compounds. In the 
publication Science last week, Dr. Roger 
J. Williams of the University of Texas and 
Dr. Randolph T. Major of the Merck Lab- 
oratories, Rahway, N.J., announced the 
synthesis of another vitamin from the “B” 
potpourri. 

This one, known as pantothenic acid 
(from the Greek word meaning “from 
everywhere”) was promptly dubbed the 
“acid of life” because it is present in all 
living matter. The first vitamin entirely 
studied in the United States, it was dis- 
covered in 1933 by Dr. Williams, who 
was born in India of missionary parents 
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46 years ago and whose brother, R. R. 
Williams, first synthesized Vitamin B-1. 

Produced from a protein constituent and 
a liver-extract compound, the “acid of life” 
is so powerful that an ounce of it, placed in 
7,500,000 tons of bacteria testing mixture, 
would multiply the cell count by four. Its 
only known use so far, however, is the 
stimulation of egg fertility, since hatchings 
fall from 70 to 3 per cent if the acid is 
removed from the diet of hens. 





BOOKS 


What Makes Reich Army Tick 
Is Revealed by Refugee Expert 





The importance of a competent inside 
analysis of the German Army at this time 
is obvious, but such a thing is hard to 
come by—for equally obvious reasons. 

A just-published book seems to fill the 
need. It is by a former military expert 
of the Reichswehr named Herbert Rosin- 
ski. His survey, at once a history and an 
evaluation of that amazing ‘military ma- 
chine, is called THe German Army. 

The author’s qualifications are just 
about perfect; he was born in East Prussia 
(whence the Polish name), was educated 
at K6énigsberg and Berlin, and served as 
right-hand man to Oskar von Nieder- 
mayer,* the “German Lawrence,” in the 
World War. A former lecturer at the War 
Office, Rosinski was until fairly recently 
chief of staff for the faculty of military 
sciences in the Friedrich-Wilhelm Univer- 
sity at Berlin. In 1936, difficulties with the 
Nazi regime forced him to flee the coun- 
try; he is now in London, where he wrote 
his book (in English). 

Rosinski begins his study where the 
German Army itself “begins”—with Fred- 
erick the Great, founder of the Potsdam 
tradition, who started the “living memory 
of the Prussian Army.” In the next few 
chapters, the author follows the muta- 
tions of that tradition and discusses some 
of the army’s great theoreticians, such men 
as Scharnhorst, Clausewitz, and Schlief- 
fen. The latter half of the book deals with 
the army in modern times, and in a final 
chapter the author writes of the struggle 
between the Reichswehr and the National 
Socialist party, which resolved, he thinks, 
in the corruption of all the army stood 
for—‘‘a mighty spiritual force not ignoble 
in its subordination and sacrifice of every- 
thing to one idea: duty.” 

During the years of the Weimar Repub- 
lic, Rosinski says, the German Army made 





*In 1915 Lieutenant Colonel Niedermayer 
traveled to Persia and Afghanistan, stirring up 
the natives against Russia and England. Dis- 
guised as a native, he evaded capture and the 
next year, operating from Turkey, supervised 
the retreat of German agents scattered in 
Persia. Now 54 years old, he is editor for the 
Institute of Military Science at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm University. , 


tremendous gains under men like Gen. 
Hans von Seeckt, an aristocrat and latter- 
day exemplar of the Potsdam tradition. 
Although defeated in war and discredited 
with the civil population, the army at that 
time attracted the highest quality of 
“human material” in its history. The re- 
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strictions of Versailles spurred military 
leaders to new ingenuity; prohibited from 
using a large conscript mass of soldiers, 
they revived the traditional tactic and 
strategy of Schlieffen’s prewar Reichswehr, 
which exploited Germany’s chief asset, 
mobility—a mobility that proved itself in 
the spectacular blitzkrieg in Poland. 

However, Rosinski says, German mili- 
tary leaders today are not depending alto- 
gether on a “war of movement,” much 
as they would like to. They now see a 
tough, prolonged struggle based on the 
“total warfare” conception of Ludendorff 
and others. 

The greatest danger to the German 
Army today, in the author’s opinion, lies 
in the Leader-General idea, which lumps 
the military and political functions under 
one political man. (THe GerMAN Army. 
267 pages, 57,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $3.) 


* -~ 





Refugee Book Rarities 


Jittery over war conditions in England, 
seven leading rare-book sellers of London 
have emptied their vaults of prized items 
and sent them to this country for safe- 
keeping. This week, the combined collec- 
tion, comprising 120 lots of books and 
manuscripts of English literature, went 
on exhibition in the New York galleries of 
Edgar H. Wells & Co., Inc., and provided 
a field day for native bibliophiles. 

Some of the notable pieces in the ex- 
hibit are a deed on vellum, signed by an 
Elizabethan actor (value, $245), an 
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unpublished Jane Austen manuscript © 
($1,000) , a first edition of Bacon’s “Nov- 
um Organum” ($205), a collection of 
Samuel Johnson letters ($2,400), and the 
first collected edition (1526) of Chaucer’s 
work ($1,860). 

There is also a waspish letter from the 
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novelist George Gissing to his agent 
($125) and the only existing manuscript 
of a novel by the late Mary Webb, author 
of “Precious Bane,” who was so poor that 
she had to burn her scripts to keep warm 
($1,250) . 

The Jane Austen item, incidentally, con- 
tains a bit of verse that proves the lady 
was no poet: 


“I've a pain in my head” 
Said the suffering Beckford 
To her Doctor so dread 
“Ah! what shall I take for’t.” 





John Chamberlain’s Way 


John Chamberlain, best known for his 
brilliant book reviews in The New York 
Times (1933-36) and Harper’s Magazine 
(currently) , is also a clear-headed student 
of politics and a political journalist of the 
liberal persuasion. In his second book, 
Tue AmerIcAN STAKES, his scanning of 
present-day political economy in the Unit- 
ed States resultsin some very shrewd es- 
says: on President Roosevelt and *40, on 
the state as a “racket,” on Mayor La 
Guardia as a political power-at-large, and 
on the virtues of pressure groups in gov- 
ernment. At the end, Chamberlain sums 
up the liberal position (or his liberal po- 
sition) and attempts what so few writers 
of this stamp do: to articulate a positive 
approach to our social problems. He 
writes: 

We are all a shell-shocked generation. One 
by one, as the world stumbled in war or 
creaked at the joints because of the chalk de- 
posits of a capitalism that seemed irreversibly 
to be running toward monopoly, we created our 
compensatory private utopias. Regardless of 
quarrels between gradualists and revolutionists, 
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New Burroughs Factory Branch, Plymouth, Michigan 


+ + + 


Over a half-century ago Burroughs started in a 
small machine shop to manufacture the first prac- 
tical adding machine. Business has since depended 
more and more on Burroughs for a steady flow 
of machines and developments to meet constantly 
changing conditions. Today’s range of Burroughs 
products includes practically every type of figuring, 
accounting and forms-writing machine. 


With this background of experience and wide 
variety of machines, Burroughs meets the needs 


Burroughs Factory and General Offices, Detroit of today’s business for speed and economy, and 


Throughout the years, Burroughs has adhered to is building for the future along lines which have 
the highest standards of manufacture and quality, 
and has developed a worldwide factory -trained 
and factory-controlled service organization. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH; 


made Burroughs a worldwide institution. 
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He: And is it a honey! Diesel- powered, 
built of stainless steel and takes you 
more than a thousand miles just over- 
night! That saves a day each way! 

She: More time to see all the sights. Denver 
and its mountain parks, Colorado Springs, 
Pikes Peak, Boulder, Estes Park— 

He: George Simms says the cost of a 
Coloradotrip is surprisingly low. Let’s 
clip the coupon and get the illustrated 
booklet and rate information. 
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Burlington’s special summer fares to 

Colorado are surprisingly low. And 

whether you ride the Zephyr or a fine 

steam train, you'll enjoy Burlington 
hospitality and the comfort of com- 
plete air-conditioning. Speedy service, 
also, from St. Louis to Colorado. 
Travel independently or join a Bur- 
lington Escorted Tourwitheverything 
arranged in advance, relieving you of 
every travel detail. Either way, Burling- 
ton gives you the greatest travel value. 


GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR? 


Cool Colorado is right on the way. Enjoy a visit in 
this enchanting playground. Thence, through the 
heart of the glorious Colorado 
Rockies and the spectacular 
Feather River Canyon—to the 
coast. Magic daylight hours 
over one of the country’s most 
scenic routes, 
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nearly all of us had some neat blue-print la- 
beled “socialism” or “communism” ... We 
were, in very truth, “escaping” in the name of 
“realism,” forgetting that new institutions al- 
ways grow out of old institutions, that society 
never succeeds in breaking cleanly with its past, 
that no sound or workable systems are or ever 


What Chamberlain’s position adds up 
to is a middle way, a mixed, “eternally 
pluralistic” economy which will leave 
America free to work out its own problems 
and avoid the dead end of the monolithic 
party system, Left or Right. (Tae Amer- 
IcAN Stakes. 320 pages, 74,000 words. 
Bibliography, index. Carrick & Evans, 
New York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


New Enoianp Comes Back. By Law- 
rence Dame. 319 pages, 102,000 words. Il- 
lustrations, index. Random House, New 
York. $2.75. An interesting, well-docu- 
mented, and ably presented thesis, written 
by a Boston Herald reporter and native 
Yankee, to combat the myth that New 
England business and industry went down 
for the final count during the depression. 


America Faces THE Forties. By Shelby 
Cullom Davis. 283 pages, 85,000 words. 
Dorrance, Philadelphia. $2.75. An adviser 
to Thomas E. Dewey paints a provocative 
picture of political America in the 1930s 
and looks into the coming decade to a 
bright Republican future. 


Tuesaurvs or Humor. By Mildred 
Meiers & Jack Knapp. 605 pages. Index. 
Crown, New York. $2. Ye Compleat 
Gagge Booke, containing “5,640 Humor- 
ous Situations, 4,000 Separate Subjects, 
12,000 Different Uses,” which will come as 
a boon to the radio fraternity. The jokes 
are terrible. Sample: Are you serious? No, 
Jewish. 





MYSTERY WEEK 

Foorsters IN THE Air. By Susan Wells. 
310 pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. Tony and Echo Ware always seem to 
arrive just prior to murder—and remain to 
do the sleuthing. It’s oleander leaves that 
kills Midas Mahoney’s third wife. Varia- 
tions on Tristram and Isolt make splendid 
reading. Continuous rain and exploration 
of Indian caves add weirdness to this tale 
of the isolated deserts of California. 


Tue Case or THE Baritep Hook. By 
Erle Stanley Gardner. 281 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. The bait was half a $10,- 
000 bill—the other half to be given to 
Perry Mason whenever it became neces- 
sary for him to defend the masked woman 
who visited his office at midnight. Of 
course, he did have to defend her—and in 
a pretty good murder case. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Editor’s Anti-New Deal War 
Rocks Staid Old Charleston 


The Charleston (S.C.) News and Cour- 
ier (“the South’s Oldest Daily News. 
paper,” tracing its origin back to 1802) is 
the complete opposite of sensational. It 
shies away from streamer headlines, packs 
its pages with historical data, and refrains 
from disturbing its readers’ breakfasts with 
gory stories. But in one respect its con- 
servatism stops fore and aft of the editori- 
al page, for this venerable old-line Demo- 
cratic journal is one of the fiercest New 
Deal lambasters in the country. 

In the driver’s seat is its 71-year-old edi- 
tor, William W. Ball, a foe of President 
Roosevelt and willing to die for states’ 
rights. Ball, a South Carolinian and a news- 
paper man for 50 years, wields a prolific 
pen. Seated at his disorderly desk, chewing 
a cigar, and twirling his watch chain, he 
looses torrid streams of invective at what 
he deems the governmental abuses of the 
Democratic Administration. 

Recently the crusading editor has aimed 
his editorial guns at a public project in his 
own state: the PWA-financed $40,795,000 
power and navigation development of the 
Santee and Cooper Rivers. Charging need- 
less extravagance, waste of public funds, 
and inept management, he declared that 
the South Carolina Public Service Au- 
thority, which manages the Santee-Cooper | 


William W. Ball, fighting editor 


project, was in truth nothing but a politi- 
cal body; that its members were chosen 
for public influence rather than practical 
ability. 

Late last month Ball’s bold accusations 
stirred up a tempest. On Feb. 28, Robert 
M. Cooper, the Authority’s general mana- 
ger, announced that its main offices in 
Charleston would be moved out of town— 





She’s up, she’s down, but | don’t care... 


ME AND MY MOTOR OIL ARE BOTH INSULATED 


When the mercury bobs up and 
down like a jitterbug, there’s no 
greater favor you could do your car 
and your pocketbook than change 
to Insulated Havoline Motor Oil. 

For this great oil, and you can 
buy no finer oil at any price, is 
INSULATED against both heat 
and cold, by an exclusive Texaco 
formula. 

That means that Insulated 
Havoline flows and lubricates your 
engine the second you step on the 
starter, even though the mercury 
plumps to zero. 

It also means full protection at 
the highest engine temperatures. 
Harmful varnishes will not fotm— 


varnishes that can make your 
motor labor, consume excessive 
gasoline, even cause your pistons 
to seize on cylinder walls. Remem- 
ber, your engine starts cold but 
runs hot. 

Changeable weather can cause 
undue damage, cause wear and 
tear, unless your oil is insulated 
against both cold and heat. Change 
to Insulated Havoline—at Texaco 
and other good dealers. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE—a full hour 
of all-star entertainment —Every Wed- 
nesday night—Columbia Network— 
9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 CS.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 
6:00 P.S.T. 


Copyright 199 
The Texas 
Company 


DISTILLED AND 


INSULATED 


... AGAINST HEAT ...AGAINST COLB 





for superb 
Welsh Rabbits 


01d En glish 
Fat al ae 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 
Ye ACHIEVED IT! 
SIZES: 2-POUND LOAF; 
%-POUND PACKAGE 
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“TASTING ROOM? 


ERE at the Hotel St. Regis 
we seek to combine many 
luxuries that together form a 


pattern for delightful living. 


For instance, you may go down 
cellar, seat yourself in a cozy 
“Tasting Room” and sample the 
pick of connoisseurs’ wines in 
search of the one your heart de- 
sires. You'll find it, too—like all 
St. Regis hospitality—at a price 
that will permit you to enjoy it. 


m St Req 1 IS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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to Columbia, where, he held, the legislature 
originally intended the headquarters to be. 

Cooper’s announcement riled Charles- 
ton’s merchants, for it meant the loss of 
more than 300 steady consumers. And 
Charleston’s mayor, Henry W. Lockwood, 
blamed the removal on Ball’s “constant 
nagging” at the Authority and the New 
Deal. He added: “If Ball doesn’t lay off... 
the Charleston Navy Yard is going to be 
next.” 

The Retail Merchants Association 
swooped down upon the editor’s untidy of- 
fice, armed with a resolution charging him 
with alienating the project. But Ball was 
adamant. “I won’t be muzzled,” he de- 
clared with finality. “I have my opinions 
and will stick to ’em.” 

As the merchants continued to bite their 
nails last week while awaiting a hearing be- 
fore the Santee-Cooper board on Mar. 21, 
several incidents gave Ball new ammu- 
nition. J. L. M. Irby, chief of the project’s 
land-acquisition department, was fired. 
Claiming that he had been placed on “the 
altar of sacrifice,” he appealed to Gov. 
Burnet R. Maybank—-ex-mayor of Charles- 
ton and former head of the Authority— 
for a special investigation to place “respon- 
sibility for the incompetence, mismanage- 
ment, and waste of public funds” so as to 
forestall “a scandal and a stench.” Next day 
the Governor, fearing possible Federal in- 
tervention, requested a legislative inquiry. 





Hearst, Columnist 


When The New York Journal-American, 
The San Francisco Examiner, and others of 
the seventeen William Randolph Hearst 
daily newspapers blossomed out last week 
with a new column, In the News, a round 
of journalistic speculation started. The 
new feature, a briskly written, informative 
commentary on current events, was un- 
signed, but it appeared in the choice page 
1 position once reserved for Today, the 
memorable editorial column of the late 
Arthur Brisbane. 

Who was the unknown columnist? 
Hearst editors failed to clear up the mys- 
tery. They just received the material over 
the teletype wire from the “Chief” at his 
270,000-acre San Simeon, Calif., ranch, 
they said, and printed it. Even the chain’s 
New York office would say nothing. 

But there were suspicions that In the 
News was from the pen of the 76-year-old 
boss himself, whose occasional signed edi- 
torials (and even his tersely worded orders 
on policy and news treatment) are often 
literary gems—crisp and to the point. 

Such suspicions were well founded. 
Editor & Publisher, the newspaper trade 
journal, flatly credited the column to 
Hearst. And Newsweek, to clear up the 
matter, put the question directly to the 
publisher. The following reply came in: 


YES, I AM WRITING THE COLUMN, BUT I AM 
NOT COMMITTED TO IT PERMANENTLY. I 


NEWSWEEK 
HAVE BEEN IN THE HABIT OF WRITING 
LOT OF COMMENT TO THE EDITORS OF OUR 
PAPERS AND SOMEONE SUGGESTED THAT ] 
MAKE IT PUBLISHABLE, WHICH I HAVE EN. 
DEAVORED TO DO. HOWEVER, IF THERE 
SHOULD BE ANY POPULAR UPRISING 
AGAINST THE COLUMN I WOULD DESIST AND 
RETIRE GRACEFULLY. 
W. R. HEARST 


Acme 
Mammy Congress takes a hitch 
in Scarlett O’Budgett’s corset 


FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


A woman must “fly anywhere but off the 
handle” and “burn both ends of the can- 
dle” to be a suitable wife of the President 
of the United States. At least, those quali- 
ties help make a First Lady a glamour girl 
in the eyes of the members of the Women’s 
National Press Club, who last Saturday 
ribbed the wives of possible Presidential 
candidates at their annual stunt dinner in 
Washington. Present as honor guests were 
nearly a dozen potential First Ladies of 
both major parties, including Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. One of the numerous 
skits which convulsed the gathering of 400 
women found Scarlett O’Budgett (Carolyn 
Bell Hughes of The Washington Post) be- 
ing laced into her corset by Mammy Con- 
gress (Mary Hornaday of The Christian 
Science Monitor) . “If you’se gwine to that 
‘lection party, Miss Scarlett, you gotta 
look small . . .” declared Mammy. “After 
you is married, you cari spread out any- 
ways you like—for fo’ years.” 


q Friday, a new national weekly of Leftist 
tendencies selling for 10 cents, made its 
bow on the nation’s newsstands last week. 
In New York, Daniel Gillmor, son of 
Rear Admiral Horatio G. Gillmor and 
president of Friday, Inc., announced that 
his publication would regularly contain fic- 
tion, sports, movie, and general articles, 
and “stress exposures of the type made 
famous by the old ‘muckraking’ maga- 


zines.” * 





ALES volume may be high—price structures 

may provide a good profit margin—selling 
expenses apparently may be in line—yet net 
earnings still can fall below reasonable expecta- 
tion. Much of the answer lies in the cost of doing 
business within an organization. 


Realizing that, many of today’s executives 
are studying the work of the various departments 
of their businesses—are looking for ways and 
means of doing the basic jobs of selling, ship- 
ping, billing, collecting and disbursing—better 
and more economically. 

Because Addressograph Methods simplify and 
co-ordinate procedures— because they bring speed 


and. unfailing accuracy to important depart- 
mental work—they are being adopted by such 
executives, as a major move toward improving 
net earnings. 

The Addressograph man near you will be glad 
to explain how easily and profitably Addresso- 
graph Methods can be adapted to your business 
procedures. Call aDDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
(listed in principal city telephone books) or if 
you prefer, write 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


handles the important jobs with speed, accuracy and economy 


Advertising « Collecting « Customer Lists « Employee Records « Installment Accounts « Inventory « Manufacturing 
Membership « Orders « Payroll « Prospect Lists « Publication Lists « Sales Promotion « Shipping « Social Security « Social Service 
Stockholders « Assessment Records « Motor Vehicle Registration »* Public Service Bills « Relief « Tax Collection « Voters’ Lists 








Too Much FATIGUE ACID 
causes that Pain- 


Unusual exercise produces fatigue acids ° 


in your muscles. They settle inside 
the muscle sheath, causing swelling 
and stiffness. 


Get those ACIDS out! 


Quick relief! Rub on Absorbine Jr. 
three or four times a day. Accepted 
laboratory tests prove it speeds the 
blood through the tissues. Then, as 
the acids are driven out, pain and 
stiffness go. You’re ready sooner for 
work or play. Millions of people like 
Absorbine Jr. because it is 

1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 

2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 
At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle 


Free sample— Write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
220E Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 
Athlete's 


Strains, Bruises 


Foot 


DISTRESS 
OF COLDS 


Alka-Seltzer 
Jiggy I 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Oomph Rebuttal: Ann Sheridan 
Curls Her Lip at Harvard Men 


A fortnight ago The Harvard Lampoon, 
undergraduate humorous magazine, listed 
its ten “worst” movies of 1939, appended 
several other “worst” categories, and 
named Ann Sheridan (along with Richard 
Greene) as “least likely to succeed.” Of 
these opinions expressed by a Harvard 
junior named Whitman Hobbs, only the 
slighting reference to Hollywood’s Oomph 
Girl caused more than a ripple of rebuttal. 

Over at Yale last week, the board of The 
Record—a rival campus comic—wished it 
to be known that it was frothing with in- 











Hobbs’ Harvard Lampoon gibe ... 


dignation at Harvard’s “ungentlemanly at- 
titude” toward Miss Sheridan—frothing 
so much that Roy S. Fox Jr., The Record’s 
editor, sent a telegram to J. Russell Bowie, 
Lampoon editor, challenging him to a duel, 

It appeared, however, that Miss Sheri- 
dan was well able to take care of herself 
and needed no rescue by knights errant. 

“IT wonder what those bozos think is 
success?” was reported to be Miss Sheri- 
dan’s first comment on reading The Lam- 
poon. “It’s enough to make a lady mad. 
Now I don’t mind criticism, but I hate to 
have it come from Harvard.” 

Evidently the redheaded glamour girl, 
who is a graduate of the North Texas State 
Teachers College, had been cramming Har- 
vard lore with the help of her press agents, 
for, after cracking “I’ve looked upon that 
institution and I don’t think its graduates 
have any cause to be criticizing anybody,” 
she released a batch of statistics: 

Whereas Miss Sheridan makes $100,000 
a year, she finds that the average “inmate” 
of Harvard earns less than $5,000 a year 
25 years after graduation . .. one alumnus, 
she discovered, was “a bum who hadn’t 
slept on a bed for five years,” and another 
had reported he was “an utter failure, 
morally, mentally, and financially” ...A 
Harvard man she had once spent a “very 
sad evening with” could have used a little 
more oomph ... The Lampoon was “a pale 
copy of Capt. Billy’s Whiz Bang!” 

It all seemed good clean fun, and in 
Hollywood the boss press agent for War- 
ner Brothers, Sigmund Charles Einfeld, 
vowed piously that the story was entirely 
on the level. But back of it there appeared 
three remarkable coincidences: 

Coincidence No. 1. Miss Sheridan’s 
newest picture, “It All Came True,” is 
ready for preview. And word from the 
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..- bestirred the redheaded Oomph Girl, Ann Sheridan, to see crimson 





LETTERS from people I never met... 


ESTERDAY I found a box of old 

letters. Letters we received after 
Father died—from people I never 
met... 

There was one from an errand boy 
telling us how Father used to give him 
books for night school. One from the 
conductor on the 8:14 . . . Father had 
sent Dr. Todd to see his wife when she 
was ill. 

One from the girl in the florist shop 
where Father bought violets for 
Mother. One from a teller in the bank. 
One from the gardener’s seven-year old 
daughter. 

Letters from people who knew Father. 
Some for a few minutes, some for all 
their lives. But all of them had felt the 
brightness of his life in theirs. Up in the 
attic, that dusty box of old letters holds 
the memories that give real meaning to 
a family name—the memories we’ve 
— for, the memories we want to 
ie 2s. 


To preserve the memories of all that 
has meant most to you is the privilege 
of the living. The time to decide on a 
family memorial is now, when you can 
choose a symbol appropriate to the 
honor in which you hold your family 
name. And for such an investment— 
made once to last forever—you need 
truly authoritative guidance. 

You will receive such guidance from 
the memorial dealer who features 
Select Barre Granite—the world’s 
finest granite for memorials. And for 
your added protection, when you de- 
cide to make a memorial purchase, in- 
sist that the memorial 
be approved for Ma- 
terial ign and Work- 
manship by the Barre 
Guild, as evidenced by 
the mark of the Guild 
etched in the stone, and 
the Guild Certificate of 
Quality. This permanent 





uarantee to you and your heirs is 
backed by an entire industry located in 
the Barre Vermont district—The Gran- 
ite Center of the World—and composed 
of nearly one hundred manufacturer- 
members of the Barre Granite Associa- 
tion using granite from the followin 
quarries: J. K. Pirie Estate, Rock o 
Ages Corp., E. L. Smith & Co., Wells- 
Lamson Quarry Co., The Wetmore & 
Morse Granite Co. 


To Do Today 
Write today for the beautiful free booklets. 
“To Protect Your Memorial Investment” and 
“The Book of Memorials’. Address: 
Guild, N-1, Barre, Vermont. 


Select 
BARRE GRANITE 


Memorials 





7 Yay cae 
MADAM, can you 
spare a spot of sherry? 


Worthy of your finest sherry is 
this Underwood Black Bean Soup. 
Thick, rich, and dark with good- 
ness, as Black Bean Soup should be. 
Add a slice of lemon, one of egg, 
a touch of sherry to each plate and 
make your reputation as a Hostess! 
Heartwarming, too, is Under- 
wood Purée Mongole, a distin- 
guished blend of tomatoes and peas 
with julienned vegetables, delicately 
seasoned with a touch of curry. 


@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, writeto Wm. Underwood Co., 13 - 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts, 


UNDER K WOOD 
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Coast is, “Don’t be surprised if it is pre- 
miéred at Yale.” 

Coincidence No. 2. Her next film will 
be entitled “College Widow.” 

Coincidence No. 3. It was just a year 
ago that the redhead was launched as the 
Oomph Girl, a publicity stroke that tripled 
her fan mail. 





Husband Problem 


Supposedly lost at sea, Enoch Arden 
returned to find that Mrs. Arden had 
awaited him eleven and a half years, then 
remarried. Instead of crying bigamy, the 
noble hero of Tennyson’s poem left his 
wife to happiness and her second husband. 
No such nobility motivates the modern 
Enoch Arden of Columbia’s Too Many 
Hussanps, and thereby hangs a non- 
sensical, flippant tale that develops with 
considerable wit and humor. 

In this adaptation of Somerset Maug- 
ham’s play of the same name (1919), the 
sailor home from sea is the irresponsible, 
wanderlusting Bill Cardew (Fred Mac- 
Murray). Unlike Enoch’s faithful spouse, 
Mrs. Cardew (Jean Arthur) had mourned 
her husband only six months before she 
married his more reliable partner (Melvyn 
Douglas) . And unlike Enoch, Bill Cardew 
balks at renunciation and refuses to let 
his rival out of his sight until their wife 
has chosen between them. Husbands in 
name only now, the two men are relegated 
to twin beds in the guest room while the 
lady takes her time in arriving at a de- 
cision. 

With a polygamous solution indicated 
but hardly available, Columbia apparently 
didn’t know how to wind up a story that 
required a final choice between two at- 
tractive males. A batch of California co- 
eds, summoned for consultation (and pub- 
licity) , helped confuse the issue by refus- 
ing to see why the wife couldn’t keep 
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both husbands about the house. So “Too 
Many Husbands” ends on an inconclusive 
note but not before its single situation has 
started to show signs of wear and tear. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Turee CHeEErRs FOR THE IRtisH (Warner 
Brothers): This is the rambling, windy 
story of a retired Irish-American cop 
(Thomas Mitchell) and his feud with the 
Scottish rookie who inherits his badge and [{ 
eventually his daughter. Those who are 
not allergic to some broad comedy of the 
brogue- and begorrah school may enjoy the 
film’s legitimately homely moments. Pris- 
cilla Lane, Dennis Morgan, Alan Hale, 
Frank Jenks, Virginia Grey. 

Buack Fripay (Universal): With part 
of a gangster’s brain transplanted in his 
skull, a gentle, absent-minded professor 
falls victim to the half-mad surgeon who 
performed the operation. The evil-eye team 
of Boris Karloff and Bela Lugosi is co- 
starred in these effective though familiar 
horrifics. 


Littte Orvis (RKO-Radio): Based on 
Booth Tarkington’s adventures of a mis- 
chievous youngster, this story of a boy 
(John Sheffield who wants one dog and 
gets a houseful offers an innocuous but 
amiable juvenile interlude for the family 
trade. Ernest Truex, Dorothy Tree. 


Tue Baxer’s Wire (Marcel Pagnol): 
For those who will not be offended by the 
theme, this earthy story of Provencal 
townsfolk and their concern when the 
baker’s wife runs off with a shepherd is 
another notable French film by Jean Giono 
and Marcel Pagnol—the author-director 
team responsible for “Harvest.” Raimu 
contrasts pathos and humor in a perfect 
performance as the bereft baker; and John 
Erskine’s excellent English titles catch 
the spirit of a witty and irreverent comedy. 
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et OIL. This plant shared in the expansion program of one company 
cop to the extent of $5,500,000 in 1939. Expansions costing $7,000,000 
h the are being carried out this year. 
» and PAPER. This Pennsylvania 
; paper manufacturing company 
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f GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. n-o5 | 
| Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 
[ (Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE 
a friend will appreciate a gift 
subscription for Newsweek. 52 
news-crammed issues for the 
exciting year ahead cost only 
$4.00. 
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Hotel ‘Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING, 
M) REAL FOOD AND SERVICE. 


THE AMFUL PRICE YOU PAY 


sins NERVOUS 


Read These Important Facts! 


Quivering nerves can make you old, ha d and 
cranky—can make es life a nightmare of jealousy, 











self pity and “the blues. 

Often such nervousness is due to female functional 
disorders. So take famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound to help calm unstrung nerves and 
lessen functional “irregularities.” For over 60 years 
Pinkham’s has helped thousands of grandmothers, 
mothers and daughters “in time of need.” 

Pinkham’s Compound positively contains no 
opiates or habit forming in ents—it is made 
from nature’s own roots and herbs. Try it! 

For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
mame and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
Co., 206 Tucker St., Lynn, Mass. 


Oscar Bait 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Same strange bedfellows are pres- 
ently rolling around in the show busi- 
ness hay at the Alvin. Benjamin Glazer, 
a Hollywood scenario writer and quon- 
dam play collaborator with Vicki Baum, 
is found bundling with Ernest Heming- 
way, and Billy Rose, the boy-meets- 
mermaid impresario, is discovered cud- 
dling with the Theatre Guild. The result 
of this miscellaneous literary-dramatic 
and financial amour is an adaptation 
of Hemingway’s published play of anti- 
Franco connivance in the Spain of 1938, 
Tue Firra Cotumn, and what eventu- 
ally emerges from the several flirta- 
tions is an exhibit which, save for inter- 
mittent flashes of authentic and driving 
Hemingway, not only suffers from such 
an arbitrary Hollywood prettying up of 
its love interest that the enterprise 
seems rather less Ernest than Violet 
Hemingway but which on the whole for 
inner organization and clear directness 
might benefit from the dramaturgical 
form and clarity of even a William 
Saroyan. 

As Hemingway wrote it, the play, as 
anyone who read it appreciates, was 
far from being dramatically satisfac- 
tory. As Glazer has amended it, it is 
not only equally far from being dra- 
matically satisfactory but is critically 
even a bit farther. Attempting to de- 
velop the stage action around an 
emphasis on the boy-meets-girl element 
in the story, the adaptor finds himself 
in much the same difficulty that Lau- 
rence Stallings observed himself when 
he attempted, with infinitely sounder 
justification, to do the same thing some 
years ago in the dramatization of “A 
Farewell To Arms.” When the voice of 
Hemingway is allowed its solo say, the 
play now and again has an honest ring, 
but when that voice is retailed through 
Mr. Glazer lodged Charlie McCarthy- 
like on Hemingway’s lap the honesty 
takes on a mechanical birds-eye maple 
quality. As a playwright, Hemingway 
may unconversantly throw his bonnet 
over the windmill As his adaptor, 
Glazer goes chasing the bonnet and 
essays safely to put it back on Heming- 
way’s head. Neither may be right, but 
of the two I incline toward the Heming- 
way gesture, wherever it may or may 
not get him theatrically. 

The staging and acting, however, are 
quite as they should be. Lee Strasberg 
has maneuvered the indecisive script 


with considerable skill and has handled 
the rape and love business with a mini- 
mum of its melodramatic greasepaint 
content. Franchot Tone, Lenore Ulric, 
Katherine Locke, and, particularly, Lee 
Cobb, the last named as the anti-Nazi 
fighting Franco fascism, are capital. 
But the play, to repeat, for all its oc- 
casional bombs of eloquent indignation, 
remains strained synthesis. 


Mr. Chester Erskin has yet to learn 
in the direction of farce the trick of 
satisfactorily mitigating the strain im- 
posed by illogic upon credulity. He 
has heard that you have to play farce 
with a straight-face and he has also 
heard that another good idea is to play 
it with accelerated movement, but be- 
yond this his education has apparently 
been neglected. As a result, his staging 
of Allan Wood’s poor little Taz Weax 
Link makes it seem even poorer than 
it is, whieh is a considerable trick all by 
itself. He has converted the humorous 
into the merely silly by mistaking seri- 
ous dramatic straight-face for farcical 
straight-face and by substituting exag- 
gerated external antic for swift, inte- 
grated pace. The consequence is that 
the moment a potential laugh shows it- 
self, he hits it on the head with a direc- 
torial club. 

Mr. Wood hasn’t, true, been of any 
too much help to him. What he has 
provided him with is simply another 
paraphrase of the old stuff about the 
timid little man possessed of a peculiar 
gift of one sort or another who is forci- 
bly taken in hand by a group of crooks 
set upon making him their tool. Mr. 
Wood’s conviction that the way to 
make this overly familiar ravioli seem 
fresh and hot off the plate is to make 
the timid little man a chess player in- 
stead of a writer of detective stories or 
a race-track wiz as heretofore. Other- 
wise, his exhibit follows the recogniz- 
able stencil in all such particulars as 
having the protagonist drug the crooks’ 
coffee, having his fiancée pass out at a 
critical moment, having his escape 
foiled by the sudden epiphany of still 
another crook, and causing the fat 
crook comic whenever he is ordered out 
of the room by the boss crook childish- 
ly to pout “Aw.” 

I needn’t tell you he also hasn’t neg- 
lected to include the inevitable face- 
tious reference to the toilet. 
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this newspaper leadership in Toilet Requisites Advertising 


THE hundreds of thousands of women who read readers who are responsive, important prospects 
and consult “For and About Women” in The for advertisers. 
Chicago Daily News make up your Market of Significantly, during 1939 The Chicago Daily 
Profit in the metropolitan Chicago area. - News carried more Toilet Requisites Advertising 
These are the women who most appreciate than any other newspaper in the city— morning, 
attractive apparel ... who are well groomed... evening or Sunday.* In short, the manufacturers 
who take keenest interest in their homes — mod- who advertised in these Pages, like the women 
ern women, vitally interested in a modern world. who read them, have discovered and are tena- 
“For and About Women” appeals to them be- ciously clinging to the proved dividends and 
cause of the character of its content. Edited by satisfaction which their year-round selection has 
Leola Allard, these Pages are authoritative as given them. 
well as informative. Their fashion and beauty These unexcelled Woman’s Pages ... the Home 
news; articles concerning child training, etiquette, Coverage circulation of this newspaper, that pen- 
and the planning and preparation of meals; club etrates every section of the city and suburbs and 
and society notes; selections from leading peri- exactly parallels purchasing power ...combine to 


odicals; dramatic photography and writing well make The Chicago Daily News a powerful, pro- 
done not only attract but also hold readers... ductive medium for woman’s appeal advertisers. 
* Source: Media Records, Inc. 
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Specter ot European Inflation 
Arises as Big War Loans Start 


Britain First to Act; 
U.S. Would Spend 36 Billion 


Annually on Comparable Basis 


Even before the outbreak of the present 
war, the European powers had developed 
extensive financing plans with which they 
hoped to avoid the inflationary borrowing 
that occurred during the World War 
(Newsweek, Sept. 18, 1939). Conse- 
quently, the belligerents’ fiscal activities 
throughout the first six months of the con- 
flict have consisted chiefly of imposition 
of controls ov _ prices, wages, foreign trade 
and exchange, and drastically higher taxes. 

As a result of these policies, Britain, 
France, and Germany have been able to 
finance their expenditures out of tax reve- 
nues plus huge temporary borrowings from 
their savings and their banks (although 
Germany did float a 500,000,000-reichs- 
mark bond issue for its railways in No- 
vember) . 

However, even the sponsors of the anti- 
inflation controls conceded that the costs 
of modern war—even one characterized by 
an almost complete absence of important 
fighting—would eventually force the pow- 
ers to switch to large-scale, permanent 
borrowing, and last week the shift got 
under way. It took the form of an an- 
nouncement in the House of Commons by 
Sir John Simon, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of a £300,000,000 ($1,179,- 
000,000), 3-per cent, fifteen-year bond 
issue, the first publicly offered war loan of 
the present conflict. Simon admitted, more- 
over, that the government would need to 
borrow much greater sums before the year 
was over. 

The utter impossibility of raising enough 
tax revenue to cover the soaring war costs 
explains both the appearance of the prece- 
dent-making British loan and the expecta- 
tion that Germany and France also will 
soon have to enter the bond market for 
large sums. Britain’s civil and military ex- 
penditures just now are running at a rate 
of £2,400,000,000 annually, or some $25,- 
000,000 a day at current rates of exchange. 
In view of the rising trend, The London 
Economist expects the expenditures in the 
1941 fiscal year which begins Apr. 1 to 
exceed £3,200,000,000, or about $12,600,- 
000,000 (in 1918, when England was carry- 
ing on major campaigns on land and sea 
and in the air, her outlays amounted to 
$12,805,000,000) . 


France’s budget for the current year, 
adopted last December, is almost as im- 
posing. Her total expenditures are to ex- 
ceed 330,000,000,000 francs, approximate- 
ly $7,300,000,000, or just about her aver- 
age annual outlays during 1914-18. 

There are no official figures on Ger- 
many’s spending, but a war-cost study 
published by the National City Bank last 
week estimated her 1940 outlays at 
34,000,000,000 reichsmarks, about $13,000,- 
000,000 at the nominal rate of 40 cents to 
the mark. 

For all three combined, therefore, the 
total outgo this year will reach $33,000,- 
000,000 or roughly $90,000,000 a day. Ob- 
viously, the current war promises to be 
more expensive than the last, on the whole 
—despite inactivity to date—because 
equipment costs more. As Simon pointed 
out, military aircraft now cost three to 
seven times as much as in 1918, and the 


levels, they will produce only about 80, 
000,000,000 of the required 330,000,000, 
000 francs. Germany is probably raising 
a larger share of her outlays by taxes 
but will still need to borrow staggering 
sums. 

The National City’s compilation re. 
vealed, moreover, that the fear of being in- 
volved in the war has caused the leading 
neutrals to boost their expenditures almost 
as rapidly as the belligerents. Budgets of 
Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway for the current or 1940 fiscal 
period reflect gains of 100 per cent and 
more over 1929 levels. 

Even more striking is the fact that ex- 
penditures of the biggest neutral—the 
United States—have risen faster since 1929 
than Britain’s, despite the great English 
armament program started in 1935 (see 
chart). While our national-defense outlays 
have tripled since the 1934 low point, 
relief and farm spending account for most 
of our post-1929 spurt. 


Significance 


The start of large-scale borrowing is in 
itself a compelling illustration of the stag- 
gering cost of modern warfare. Although 
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cost of maintaining a division in the field 
is about twice as much. 

Against these astronomical expenditure 
totals, the belligerents’ tax collections look 
puny indeed. In the new fiscal year, in- 
cluding her new and increased taxes, Brit- 
ain will collect only about £1,250,000,000, 
leaving about £2,000,000,000 to be raised 
through loans. While France’s revenues are 
showing big gains over comparable 1939 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


the belligerents are raising an almost un- 
heard-of proportion of their costs through 
taxes—more than 30 per cent so far, as 
compared with less than 10 per cent in 
1914-18—the 70 per cent remaining to be 
borrowed may easily prove a larger sum 
than the 90 per cent obtained through 
loans 25 years ago. 

Moreover, England’s big loan and the 
specter of inflation it raises may well bol- 
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Executives, familiar with the re- 
markable speed, Controlled-Key 
accuracy, and substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushioned-Touch. 

The answer is in greater speed ... 
greater quiet . . . greater ease of op- 
eration... and improved appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater “Comptometer Economy”! 

To learn how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work ... or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Til. ag i a 
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ster the drive for more drastic taxes and 
anti-inflation devices—such as the forced 
savings plan of John Maynard Keynes, 
noted English economist (under this, the 
government would deduct about 20 per 
cent from all incomes of more than £130 
a year, in return for interest-bearing cer- 
tificates repayable after the war). Debate 
over the plan has raged throughout Eng- 
land in recent weeks, and Simon was 
queried in Commons last week about its 
possible adoption (he was noncommittal) , 
Germany is considering a similar plan 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 22). 

The belligerents’ weighty fiscal problems 
drive home a vital lesson to Americans, 
If we went into the war, and spent as much 
per capita as Britain will in the coming 
year (our population is roughly three times 
hers) , the Federal budget would rise from 
$9,099,000,000 to around $36,000,000,000. 
This staggering outlay compares with the 
$18,522,000,000 we spent during the 1918- 
19 fiscal year. 





Nebraska vs. A. & P. 


Customers of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.’s self-service supermarkets 
in Omaha, Neb., can buy foodstuffs at 
lower prices than are charged in the same 
company’s regular service store at Falls 
City, in the same state. This situation 
was the basis of a suit brought last week 
by Walter R. Johnson, Attorney General 
of Nebraska, in Douglas County district 
court to oust the A. & P. from doing 
further business in the state (the company 
now operates seven stores in Nebraska). 

Johnson charged that the price vari- 
ations in the A. & P.’s branches were “for 
the purpose of destroying the business of 
its competitors” and constituted a v:ola- 
tion of the state’s Local Discrimination 
Law. This measure—passed in 1907, re- 
pealed in 1937, and repassed last year— 
prohibits a company from “selling a com- 
modity at a lower rate in one section, 
community, or city, than is charged for 
said commodity . . . in another section, 
community, or city,” after making allow- 
ance for differences in quality and cost of 
transportation. 

The A. & P. promptly announced it 
would fight the suit. It denied that the 
price variations represented an effort to 
injure competitors, insisting that they 
merely reflected the difference in selling 
costs between self-service units and a 
store offering patrons full service. More- 
over, the firm will contend that the Ne- 
braska law is unconstitutional because it 
does not make an allowance for such 
varying operating costs. 

The company pointed out last week 
that in April 1938 a similar provision in 
a Minnesota statute was held invalid by 
a three-judge Federal Statutory Court 
which ruled that “the effect upon com- 
petition of differences in prices honestly 
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based on differences in selling costs is the 
normal ‘and natural result of fair com- 
petition between merchants whose over- 
head expenses differ. This type of com- 
petition is to be encouraged in the public 
interest, rather than restrained.” 





Odlum’s Magic 


Value of Atlas Corp. Assets 
Has Jumped 150% Since 1929 


Reports based on the SEC’s four-year 
study of investment trusts show that, in 
spite of supposed expert management, the 
average trust portfolio has done no better 
pricewise—and often done much worse— 
than the general market. Last week, 
however, while investment-trust men 
anxiously awaited the introduction of 
SEC-sponsored legislation to regulate their 
business, one firm, the $63,000,000 Atlas 
Corp., made this report: the value of 
assets behind its common stock has in- 
creased 150 per cent since 1929! 

The astonishing story of Atlas Corp. is 
the story of its astonishing president and 
guiding genius, Floyd B. Odlum. Born in 
Michigan, one of five children of a Metho- 
dist preacher, Odlum worked his way 
through the University of Colorado and 
its law school and got his first job in 1915 
at the age of 23 with a Utah subsidiary of 
Electric Bond & Share. Eleven years later 
he was roaming over the world buying up 
foreign utilities for the giant holding com- 








Cookers: 7 esting new Westing- 
house lamps which utilize infra-red 
rays to produce most of their energy 
as heat instead of light, J. D. Hall, 
company engineer, cooked a steak 
m nine minutes. The lamps are 
chiefly used for drying purposes. 
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HARRY DANCED DIVINELY, but his 
slick, shiny hair made him look 
like a glamor boy. Besides, I simply 
couldn’t bear the thought of that 
greasy goo he used coming off on 
oursofa. Many’s the time! wanted 
to say, “good grief, use Kreml!”’ 


TOM WAS WITTY, a barrel of fun, 
but I said “‘no.”? His hottentot 
hair simply got my goat. A little 
Kreml would have fixed it, but he 
insisted on using water as a dress- 
ing—water that washed away 
natural oils, leaving his hair dry 
and impossible to keep combed. 


DICK MADE MONEY galore, but 
baldness made him look so sugar- 
daddyish people might think I 
was marrying him to feather my 
nest. It might have been different 
if he had used Kreml with mas- 
sage when he did have his hair. 


AT. HEADS ALWAYS WIN, 
they say, when the 


coin is tossed for luck. Anyway, 
I said ‘‘yes”’ to George tonight— 
“goodbye” to Tom, Dick and 
Harry.I hatemessy hair, loosedan- 
druff and stray hairs on a man’s 
coat. George wins. He uses Kreml. 


REML is the famous tonic-dressing that removes dandruff 
scales, checks excessive falling hair and relieves itching scalp— 
yet acts as a marvelous dressing without being sticky or greasy. 
Women tell us that Kreml puts the hair in splendid condition 
for a permanent—makes permanents look lovelier. 
Ask for Kreml at your drug store or barber shop. 
Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally of Kreml Hair Tonic. Made 
from an 80 per cent olive oil base, it cleans hair and scalp 
thoroughly and leaves hair soft and easy to manage. 


KREML = 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES—CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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pany, polishing an already sharp native 
talent for trading that later earned him 
the nickname of “Fifty Per Cent”—he. 
cause he always seems to buy at 50 cents 
on the dollar. 

Atlas Corp., his real lifework, began as 
a side line. In 1923 Odlum and George H. 
Howard (now president of the $154,000, 
000 United Corp.) with their wives pooled 
$10,000 apiece for a trading corporation 
and, as it prospered, allowed other friends 
to participate. In the summer of 1999 
Odlum liquidated most of the trust’s then 
$6,000,000 assets and added to this cash 
fund by selling $9,000,000 in stock to the 
public. Along came the crash, and soon 
Odlum, with about $12,000,000 jingling 
in his pocket, was looking for bargains. 

Frightened investors were dumping in- 
vestment-trust shares at prices far below 
their actual liquidated value, so Odlum 
began to accumulate trusts—22 of them 
eventually. Selling some of the securities 
in these portfolios and holding the rest, he 
gradually evolved a distinctive policy for 
Atlas: investment in special situations. 
This means concentrating on securities 
whose appeal is less immediate income 
than the possibility of development under 
the Atlas managerial influence. “Special 
situations” in which Atlas has been profita- 
bly interested are American Trust Co. (a 
San Francisco bank), Utilities Power & 
Light, United Fruit, Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum, and Bonwit Teller, fashionable 
New York store headed by Hortense Od- 
lum, his former wife and ‘a brilliant execu- 
tive in her own right (Odlum is now mar- 
ried to Jacqueline Cochran, noted flyer). 

Secretive but sociable, Odlum is notable 
on Wall Street for his apparent lack of in- 
terest in day-to-day price fluctuations and 
because he voted for Roosevelt in 1932 
and 1936. Indicative of his political 


Floyd B. Odlum 
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philosophy is his recent statement that 
Atlas has followed “the only sound policy 
_,, endeavoring to work cooperatively and 
realistically at all times with all governing 
public authorities.” 





Breaks for Business 


Businessmen blinked and rubbed their 
eyes as they read the news from the anti- 
monopoly front last week: 


{On Wednesday a Federal judge in New 
York dismissed a Department of Justice 
civil action brought under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to recover $1,053,474.63 in 
triple damages from eighteen major tire 
manufacturers (Newsweek, Feb. 27, 
1939). The complaint that they had sub- 
mitted identical bids to the Federal Pro- 
curement Division was dismissed on the 
ground that the government is not a “per- 
son,” as defined by the act. The court 
pointed out, however, that the government 
still had recourse to injunction or criminal 
proceedings. 


{The same day the TNEC, reporting 
that finished-goods prices have advanced 
little since the war, hailed a statement by 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
that stable recovery requires “prices of 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
commodities having such a relationship as 
will encourage sufficient buying and selling 
to provide steady employment,” and the 
government agency observed that “in re- 
cent months business statesmanship has 
reached a new high.” However, the TNEC 
warned against hidden price increases re- 
sulting from “changes in quality and in 
terms of trade.” 





NLRB Surgery? 


Smith’s Proposed Overhauling 
Sets New Deal by the Ear 


During the last fourteen months, a round 
dozen bills to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act have been dropped into the 
legislative hoppers at Washington. Their 
provisions have ranged from definitions of 
unfair labor practices for workers as well 
as bosses, to ways of safeguarding craft 
labor organizations against being gobbled 
up by industrial unions. Last week Rep. 
Howard W. Smith, Virginia Democrat, in- 
troduced the thirteenth and most drastic 
set of amendments yet proposed, the re- 
sult of three months’ intensive study and 
hearings by the special House investigating 
committee which he heads. 

The most sweeping change recommend- 
ed by the Smith committee majority (dis- 
senters were Reps. Arthur D. Healey of 
Massachusetts and Abe Murdock of Utah, 
New Dealers) would separate the judicial 
from the prosecuting agencies under the 
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NLIKE the Spread Eagle 

Inn, most of the old Penn- 
sylvania taverns of stagecoach 
days are gone, but you can still 
enjoy the fine whiskey they so 
proudly served—Old Overholt. 
A whiskey famed for its rich 
flavor for 130 years, it is 
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Know the NEW Words 


dust bowl — pickaback plane 


photo finish — pocket battleship 
s\ving music — perisphere — hydroponics 
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N°? need to argue—or to guess—or to do without the information you want, 
whether it concerns new words, or any other subject in any field of knowl- 
edge. Make every social evening more interesting and satisfying by having the New 
Merriam-Webster at hand to answer questions. The Unabridged Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition, in your home will constantly live up to 
its fame as “The Supreme Authority.” It is up to date, bearing a 1939 copyright. 


Will YOUR Dictionary Answer These “Modern” Questions? 


Has your dictionary been left so far behind by the march of progress in aviation, 
engineering, chemistry, physics, medicine, etc., etc., that it is no longer reliable 
and complete? Test it by trying to find the answers to these: 


Wheat is allergy? What is pragmatism? Why will fast transoceanic air- 
planes of the future travel through the stratosphere? What is television? 


The 207 leading authorities who have contributed to the New Merriam-Webster will keep 
your family up to date in every science, every art, every field of man’s thought and activity. Ask 
any bookdealer or stationer to show you the volume so rightly called ‘“The Supreme Authority.” 


LOOK FOR THE CIRCULAR TRADE- Mail coupon for illustrated book- 
MARK—Ht identifies the famovs gen- let, “The New Merriam-Webster: 
vine Webster—the Merriam-Wei ster WHAT IT WILL DO FOR’ YOU.” 
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Springfield, Mass... 
Please send me free illustrated booklet dé- 5° 
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Labor Act—a revision long advocated by 
businessmen. This would be done by pro- 
viding for a $10,000-a-year administrator 
to take charge of the prosecution functions, 
while a three-man bipartisan board would 
be strictly a judicial agency, charged with 
following the Federal court rules of eyj- 
dence (now considered unnecessary) and 
protecting labor’s right to organize rather 
than encouraging it. Final jurisdiction, 
however, would still rest with the Federal 
courts, which would be given authority to 
review the board’s findings of fact (now 
denied) as well as its findings with regard 
to law. 

To protect this new administrative setup 
from the CIO-AFL battle, which has kept 
the present NLRB in hot water, the Smith 
Bill would deny the board the right to in- 
tervene in cases where two or more unions 
claim a majority, in line with a suggestion 
of Dean Lloyd K. Garrison of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin law school. In such 
cases, employers would be exempted from 
dealing with either faction. 

Other major changes recommended 
would release employers from the obliga- 
tion of reaching agreements or making 
counterproposals to show good faith in 
bargaining; deny the protection of the act 
to employes who have engaged in violence 
or destruction or seizure of property (as 
in sit-downs); prohibit the issuance of a 
complaint against an unfair labor act 
committed more than six months previ- 
ously and limit back pay awards to six 
months; and guarantee the right of free 
speech to employers as long as they re- 
frain from threatening discrimination, in- 
timidation, or coercion because of union 
membership. 

Objections to these proposed amend- 
ments were raised immediately by New 
Dealers. Dissenting committee members 
termed them “emasculatory.” And Mary 
T. Norton, chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, to which the bill and report 
were referred, argued that since the Smith 
committee recently got $50,000 to con- 
tinue its inquiry, consideration of any 
amendments should await completion of 
the probe. 


Significance 


Even though Congress is inclined to 
make some changes in the Wagner Act 
to quiet the clamor, the sweeping nature 
of the Smith Bill is more than most Con- 
gressmen are willing to tackle at present, 
especially since such radical changes prob- 
ably would be vetoed anyway. But if the 
bill is able to hurdle the New Deal’s ob- 
stacles and get before the House its dras- 
tie nature—intentionally so—may help 
pry out compromises which would rectify 
the more objectionable phases of the pres- 
ent act. 

In the forthcoming controversy, the Re- 
publicans stand to gain even though New 
Deal obstruction prevents the amend- 
ments from reaching the floor until Con- 
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‘Barris & Ewing 
Rep. Howard W. Smith, investigator 


gress adjourns in June: they can make 
Presidential campaign capital of Demo- 
cratic refusal to alter the law. 


Coster Echo 


McKesson-Case Trial Starts; 


Company’s Business Thriving 


One year ago a Federal grand jury in 
New York, sitting in the McKesson & Rob- 
bins case, indicted nine men for mail fraud, 
violation of the Securities and Exchange 
Act, and conspiracy. Four of them—Ar- 
thur, George, and Robert Musica, brothers 
of F. Donald Coster (Philip Musica) , Mc- 
Kesson’s president, who shot himself when 
his swindling was detected in December 
1938, and Benjamin Simon, long an asso- 
ciate of Coster—pleaded guilty and were 
released on bail. 

The remaining five—Horace B. Merwin, 
formerly a McKesson director and presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport-City (Conn.) Trust 
Co.; Rowley W. Phillips, also an ex-direc- 
tor and chairman of R. F. Griggs & Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., investment firm; John 
H. McGloon, former McKesson comptrol- 
ler and vice president, and John and Leon- 
ard Jenkins, brothers of Coster’s widow— 
pleaded not guilty and were remanded for 
trial. (Following their indictment, Mer- 
win and Phillips sought to resign from the 
Bridgeport bank and from Griggs & Co., 
but the directors of those firms refused to 
accept their resignations.) 

Last week, after a year’s preparation by 
Assistant United States Attorney Irving 
R. Kaufman and his staff, the trial opened 
in New York before Federal Judge Grover 
M. Moscowitz and a jury of eight men and 
four women. During the next two months 
more than 100 witnesses, including Mrs. 


...FIGURE THE COST YOURSELF! 


“Open Book” 


TIME PAYMENT 
SERVICE 


General Motors Accep- 
tance Corporation be- 
lieves every time-buyer 
is entitled to know in 
advance, in dollars and 
cents, the complete cost 
of financing his car. 
That is why General 
Motors Instalment Plan 
is called the ‘‘Open 
Book’’ Time Payment 


sri 


Yes, it’s a “big deal” when the family buys a new 
car on time. 

And because most families buy on time payments, 
quality and cost of the payment plan are important. 


With all the figures before you, you can sit down 
quietly of an evening and figure the transaction for 
yourself. You can know in advance the plan you want 
and the cost, based on the amount of time you want 
and the amount you wish to pay monthly. 


Further, you know there are no so-called “service 
fees” or other extras added. You know, too, that 
adequate insurance will be included to protect your 
car and your peace of mind. 


It’s worth taking time to figure if you take time 
So fill out the coupon and get the chart. 


When you see this “Plain View” price tag on General Motors cars— 
you see not only the valut® but the cash delivered price. And when you 
buy on fime you can also know exactly what you get and what you 
pay on the General Motors instalment Plan — the “Open Book” plan 


ORS Instalment PLAN 


he low-cost General Motors Instalment Plan is available through 
Jers in ali General Motors cars... CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, 
OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, LA SALLE and CADILLAC 
ome ee es oe re me ae 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, 1775 Broadway, New York H-1 
Please send without obligation copy of the GMAC Payment Chart for car 
checked below. 


C0 CHEVROLET () PONTIAC () OLDSMOBILE [) BUICK [) LA SALLE () CADILLAC 


Name 
Address. 


City 
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... and the slimmest, lightest that can be made! 


ape new Thinfold in India 
Goat sells for $3.00. 


The Thinfold in 


hameleon 


Grain Goat, 


She Vow aslo 


THINFOLDS 


HIS new Buxton has been designed 

for practical year-after-year use as 
well as for trimness. Yet ingenious de- 
sign and skillful construction have com- 
bined to create the thinnest, lightest fold 
that you’ve ever seen. 

This billfold is ai/ leather. Unlike 
ordinary thin billfolds, there’s no fabric 
to fray and wrinkle. A clever “cut-away” 
back removes needless weight and bulk. 
Yet there’s strength where strength is 
needed. A free-floating stay (another 
Buxton patent) “gives” with the load, 
keeps the fold slim even when fully 
loaded, prevents buckling. Seven pockets 
to keep your bills and papers organized. 

You'll like the new ““Thinfold” for its 
trim, dressy lines, fine leather, fine leather 
craftsmanship . .. and downright useful- 
ness. Buxton, Inc., 4062 Orleans St., 
Springfield, Mass. N. Y. Offices: 47 West 
34th St., New York. 








Below. The Fbiatold ie in 
bright Pin Seal, $5.00. 


Other Buxton 
Billfolds from 
1.00, Stitch- 
ess models 
from $2.00, “3- 
Ways’’ from 
$3.50. Safety- 
Loop Key- 
Tainers to 
match, from 
50¢. 











— less than a handkerchief! 
yet weigh it yourself. 
You'll yin ee that it tips the scales at 
Jess than an ounce! Even the larger 
models weigh just a shade more. 


LPT 


Only Ve inch thick. You'll wonder 
how it is possible. Yet examine it 
carefully. It’s aii leather, it’s stur- 
dily made—and has seven roomy 
pockets. 


Completely Flexible. You can 
crumple it a t Back io it—the 
Thin old snaps ri ck into its 
slim, “streamlin shape . . . its 
“tailored” good looks. 
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Coster and the defendants who pleaded 
guilty, are scheduled to take the stand, 
and their testimony may bring out many 
hitherto unrevealed facts about the case, 

According to a trustee’s report, the drug 
firm’s accounts were inflated by $21,000, 
000, of which $2,870,000 was stolen and 
the remainder represented assets which 


Internationa! 
Wardall led McKesson & é Robben 


to near-record earnings for year 


never existed. In his opening statement 
last week, Prosecutor Kaufman charged: 
“Coster did not do this alone. He couldn’t 
have gotten to first base . . . without these 
defendants behind him.” If this contention 
is proved and the defendants are convicted, 
they will be subject each to a maximum 
sentence of 58 years in jail and a $50,000 
fine. 


{| Despite the magnitude of the fraud, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins had too thriving a busi- 
ness to be wiped out by Coster’s manipula- 
tions. Now in the process of reorganiza- 
tion under Chapter 10 of the Chandler Act, 
the firm has been managed in the past fif- 
teen months by its court-appointed trus- 
tee, William J. Wardall, a 55-year-old 
former investment banker. 

From the day he took over, Wardall 
launched a vigorous advertising and pub- 
licity campaign to convince druggists and 
the public that “there is no connection be- 
tween financial frauds and the quality of 
McKesson products,” and that “the essen- 
tial services which this organization per- 
forms are continuing on a sound basis.” 

How well he succeeded was revealed last 
week with announcement that McKesson’s 
1939 net sales totaled $148,790,000, second 
largest on record, while the net profit for 
the year, $4,256,000, represented an 86 per 
cent gain over 1938. Moreover, trading in 
the company’s securities is expected to be 
resumed shortly on the New York Stock 
Exchange, where it was suspended when 
the scandal first broke. 
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Labor Notes: 


Last fall, 500 employes of the Enter- 
prise Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia bought 
out their employer and formed the Co- 
operative Hancock Knitting Mills. These 
employe-owners, members of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers (CIO), 
soon found they could get plenty of busi- 
ness, but most of it at prices too low to 
pay the union wage scales. After weeks 
of slack production because of this, the 
owner-workers last week went off the deep 
end by okaying orders to keep the plant 
running at capacity and cutting their own 
pay 20 per cent. The union, however, 
declared the cooperative mill unfair to 
organized labor, fearing other mills would 
demand pay cuts, and placed pickets 
around it. The employe stockholders de- 
cared a holiday and voted to continue 
negotiations with the union for less 
money. 


{In New York, the right of unions to 
picket peaceably is not questioned by the 
authorities. But this method of advertising 
union grievances is losing more friends 
for the unions than it makes, a survey by 
the public-relations firm of Hartwell, Job- 
son & Kibbee revealed last week. About 
half the persons questioned said they had 
changed their attitude toward picketing in 
the last three years, and 75 per cent of 
these said they had grown less sympa- 
thetic toward strikers. The survey re- 
vealed, however, that picketed stores were 
avoided by 48 percent of those questioned. 


Instructive— 


CarPiraALisM THE Creator. By Carl 
Snyder. 421 pages. Notes and comments, 
index. Macmillan, New York. $3.75. Writ- 
ten in a vigorous and readable style, this 
volume presents a historical study of the 
capitalistic system and an analysis of its 
accomplishments. It is based on some 
twenty years of research by Snyder, well- 
known statistician of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the author of 
“Business Cycles and Business Measure- 
ments.” His thesis, hammered home in the 
text and by 44 charts, is that it is only 
through the accumulation and productive 
use of capital that nations grow from bar- 
barism and poverty to affluence and cul- 
ture. He attributes the halt in our indus- 
trial growth during the last ten years to 
mismanagement of our credit and banking 
system. 


ApverTISING AS A Career. By Mark 
O'Dea. 128 pages. Mark O'Dea, New York. 
30 cents. The second edition of a popular 
treatise by an advertising-agency president 
written for (1) persons anxious to enter 
the advertising field but who first want to 
find out more about it and (2) beginners 
in advertising who want to progress faster. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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SCHATZ 


America’s Most Distinguished Bottle of Beer 


When you see this new cream, brown and gold label 
on the famous Brown Bottle—rejoice and get ready! 
For there’s now an even finer Schlitz... to change all 
your ideas about how delightfully different a bottle 
of beer can be. You'll like it instantly, and a/ways. 


Copyright 1940, Jos. Schlicz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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W.. ever heard of electric 


current for only Ic per kw. hour*? ... 
for mills, shops, garages, service stations, 
resorts, country estates, hotels, stores, 
hospitals, institutions, bakeries, laundries, 
dairies, farms, ranches, etc. 

It’s here! . .. through these new low- 
priced “Caterpillar”? Diesel-Electric Sets. 
They’re simple, complete, compact—easily 
installed in small space. Easy to start, 
run and maintain. Self-regulating (no 
switchboard nor other external control ap- 
paratus needed). No frequent nor delicate 
adjustments, no trained attendant required. 
So thrifty in the use of inexpensive (Diesel) 
fuel that savings over other types of electric 


power pile up rapidly! Dependability and | 


long life are assured through “Caterpillar” 
proved design and quality construction. 
Get the facts—see nearest dealer or 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


*Slightly more or less according to average loads and 
price of Diese! fuel. Sizes 13 to 66 kw. For regular, 
auxiliary or emergency standby use. 


Rae. U.S. FAT. OFF. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


PSS OSes eee aes senneaseurng 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dopt. N-318, Peoria, Hi. 

Send free information on new Diesel- 
Electric Sets. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








The Stock Market and Business 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Last week marked the end of the 
sixth consecutive month in which the 
New York stock market has fluctuated 
within a range of less than twelve 
points as measured by even the sensi- 
tive Dow-Jones industrial average. The 
record, in view of what has happened 
to business in the meantime, is so amaz- 
ing that it is worth summarizing. The 
peak was reached, following the decla- 
ration of war last fall, on Sept. 12, at 
155.92. It then began, as they say in 
the market letters, to “back and fill.” 
First it dropped eight points. Then it 
rallied eight points. Then declined ten 
points. Then rose seven points. Then 
dropped another eight points—to 144.65 
on Jan. 15, which was the low for the 
entire period. Now it is back up about 
four points. 

Never in the whole history of the 
exchange has there been anything like 
that before. Instead of following or 
anticipating the business trend during 
these six months the market has simply 
stood still, for variations of six or eight 
points in the Dow-Jones average when 
spread over a period of weeks mean 
nothing at. all. There is at the moment, 
therefore, the interesting question of 
whether we possibly are nearing the 
end of this period of stalemate for stock 
prices. There is considerable reason to 
believe that we are—to believe that 
soon the market will again start to 
move in broad harmony with the under- 
lying business trend. 


Last fall when the great upswing 
of production got under way, the up- 
swing which lifted the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index from 103 in August 
to 128 in December, the market refused 
to go along because obviously the rise, 
or at least a large part of it, could be 
only temporary. It would continue 
until about the end of the year and 
then there would be a downturn. This 
was not just a probability. It was a 
certainty. And in saying this we are 
not dealing in hindsight. As of last 
September and early October everyone 
who pays any attention to business con- 
ditions knew that a decline was in the 
offing. The very character and extent 
of the rise made it inevitable. 

But what everyone didn’t know—in 
fact, what no one knew—was how 
severe the decline would be. It might be 


some seriousness and act accordingly. 


only moderate. But there was an equal- 
ly good chance that it would wipe out 
all the advance and bring production 
back down to around the prewar level. 
If that proved to be true, the market 
at 150 to 155 was already high enough. 
At that level it would be ‘just about in 
line, as shown by recent experience, 
with production at 100 to 105. At the 
end of 1938, for example, the Reserve 
Board index stood at 104 and the 
stock market ranged from 146 to 155. 

From the point of view of the in- 
vestor, therefore, there was no reason 
after the rise of stock prices in the first 
few days of last September to rush into 
the market. Speculators might have 
tried for a play, but that is never 
promising unless the public can be 
counted upon to come along in due 
time. Anyway we don’t have many 
real security speculators left. The SEC 
has taken care of that. So the logical 
course for the market was merely to 
ride along week after week and month 
after month until it got an answer to 
the question of what the business pic- 
ture would look like after the initial 
war bubble had been pricked. 


Now, by and large, the market 
has the answer to that question. Pro- 
duction dropped from 128 in December 
to 119 in January and then to 109 in 
February. For March, according to 
present indications, the figure will be 
about 104. In April there probably will 
be a little further decline, but the 
chances are that we will not break 100 
in the Reserve Board index. And that 
now looks as though it will be the low 
month in this particular downswing. 
In other words, it now is evident that 
the market was almost uncanny in its 
appraisal of the business trend. It said 
that the production rise was a mere 
flurry, which had nothing to do with 
the broad sweep of business, and it 
proved to be right. 

That flurry is now over, or practical- 
ly so, and business is back on the main 
line. This does not mean that we have 
a wide movement of stock prices im- 
mediately ahead of us. Whether that is 
true is another problem. But it does 
mean that from now on the market can 
take changes in the business trend, and 
the prospects for such changes, with 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
It covers such practical topics as: Where 
can I get experience? Is college education 
necessary? How much might I make? 
What is my future in advertising? 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Integration 

The SEC instituted “death sentence” 
proceedings against four more utility hold- 
ing companies: Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., Standard Power & Light Corp., 
North American Co., and United Light & 
Power Corp. Concurrently at an SEC 
hearing in Washington charges were made 
that the latter two companies were linked 
through the influence of Harrison Wil- 
liams, chairman of North American. In- 
cluding the five concerns already cited 
(Newsweek, Mar. 11), the SEC has now 
issued “show cause” orders against com- 
panies controlling 64 per cent of the 
$14,000,000,000 assets represented by the 
51 registered holding-company systems. 
No more integration orders are contem- 
plated by the commission at present. 


Earnings 

Outstanding reports on 1939 earnings of 
leading corporations published last week: 
Net profits of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
jumped to $6,628,747 in 1939, compared 
with $2,240,119 in 1938 . . . Consolidated 
earnings of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s Bell System were $10.18 
a share, an eight-year peak that compares 
with $8.32 in 19388 . . . The Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. reported a net income of 
$4,164,719 for 1939, an increase of 186 
per cent over its 1938 earnings. 


Worker Benefits 


General Motors supplemented its in- 
come security and layoff benefit plans, 
which cover hourly rated factory workers, 
with a separation allowance plan for 
salaried employes. Affecting 40,000 people, 
it provides that an employe “released for 
reasons beyond his control” will be paid 
25 per cent of a month’s salary for each 
year’s service up to ten years and 35 per 
cent for each year above ten years 
... Augmenting a group-health, accident, 
and life-insurance program that has to 
date paid benefits of $2,701,171, the 
Packard Motor Car Co. announced a 
hospitalization plan, effective when ac- 
cepted by three-quarters of its 17,000 em- 
ployes. For 75 cents a month the plan 
guarantees hospital benefits up to $4 a 
day for $1 days, plus special charges to 
$20 and surgical fees to $150. 


White Meat 


American turkeys, with the help of 
breeders, are evolving in two directions: 
toward smaller “streamlined” birds to fit 
modern ovens (NEwsweeKk, Nov. 6, 1939) 
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start with Fleischmann’s 


Would you like a reputation for prize- 
winning drinks? See your dealer for 
“The Mixer’s Manual” or write to The - 
Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, 


Peekskill, N.Y. 
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If you’d like your mixing to wind up with prize- 
winning drinks begin with a pedigreed gin — 
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A cocker comes naturally by his well-padded paws. Spaniels have 
been bred that way ... to hunt on marshy ground. Since 1870, 
Fleischmann has been perfecting gin to mix smoothly in cocktails. 
That’s why Fleischmann’s ... the first American 
gin ...is called a pedigreed gin. Every kernel of 
grain chosen for its distilling is specially selected. 








Fleisehmann’s @oean 


4 PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. Copr. 1940, The Fleischmann Distilling Corp. Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Dated March 1, 1940 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made 
only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$20,000,000 
(of which $17,700,000 are publicly offered) 


Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Company 
First Mortgage 314,% Bonds, Series A 


Due March 1, 1970 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 


Price 10114% and Accrued Interest 


The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained in this State from 
only such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in 
compliance with the securities law of this State. 


These Bonds are offered subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce 





Commission and subject to the 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


GLORE, FORGAN & CoO. 





| March 7, 1940. 











THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


dition, a g others, that the order 
or orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing 
the issuance and sale of the Bonds shall have taken effect 
on or prior to April 15, 1940. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


SMITH, BARNEY & CoO. 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 
Incorporated 
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VIA THE NEUTRAL PORTS 
OF NAPLES AND GENOA 
* 


Regular fortnightly sailings by 
the great American Fiag Liners 


Wantalion 


FROM GENOA, 
SerGnt 2a” acen 6) 


Wethindion 


April 6 aly go 
*« 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or 
KM KM KH KK 


U.S. Lines 


ONE BROADWAY e NEW YORK CITY x 


216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market 
St., San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto. 
Offices in other principal cities. 
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This Coupon 
Is For YOU 


... to subscribe for Newsweek, if 
you are not already a subscriber. 


. to renew your subscription, 
if it is about to expire. 


Send me Newsweek for 


ft] 3 Years (156 issues) $8 
[] 2 Years (104 issues) $6 


C1 1 Year ( 52 issues) $4 
and bill me later. 


This iis a (] new [] renewal subscrip- 
tion 


Mail this coupon to: 


NEWSWEEK 


RKO Building © Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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Acme 


The Ramona Broadbreast turkey 


and toward larger-breasted fowls with 
more white meat. Ramona, Calif., turkey 
growers celebrated a triumph in the latter 
classification last week—development of 
the Ramona Broadbreast, which boasts 
about twice as much white meat as the 
ordinary turk. 


New Copper 

A new type of copper, PDCP, was an- 
nounced by Wylie Brown, president of the 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
after a ten-year research program. Charac- 
terized by greater conductive power, by 
malleability approaching that of gold, and 
by freedom from the surface imperfections 
of ordinary copper which are responsible 
for a large percentage of electrical failures, 
PDCP is made by a secret process involv- 
ing tremendous pressure. It is especially 
adapted to high-tension and submarine 
cables, refrigeration and air-conditioning 
installations, and airplane and locomotive 
wiring, where great vibration may cause 
ordinary copper to break. 


Personnel 


Frank J. Denney, advertising manager 
of the Cadillac division of General Motors, 
resigned to become an account executive 
with MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency. A week earlier, 
the advertising manager of Pontiac, Frank 
A. Berend, had joined the same agency. 
Denney’s place at Cadillac will be taken 
by Charles H. Betts, assistant sales-pro- 
motion manager .. . Patrick L. Carty, who 
has been associated with Media Records, 
Inc., since its establishment, was elected 
president to succeed the late Charles E. 
Rock. 


Trends 

Freight carloadings for the week ended 
Mar. 2 totaled 634,410 cars, an increase 
of 6.6 per cent over the preceding week 
and 6.7 per cent over the corresponding 
week last year. 
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New automobile sales of eleven leading 
manufacturers in February advanced 3 
per cent over January and stood 40 per 
cent above February 1939. 


Hosiery shipments by manufacturers 
reached an all-time January record of 
11,148,529 dozen pairs, compared with 
10,258,645 dozen pairs in December and 
10,210,525 dozen pairs in January 1939. 





AVIATION 


Lockheed Quiz: Pilots Asked 
What They’d Like in Planes 





Market researchers are constantly inves- 
tigating the public’s likes and dislikes in 
such things as dentifrices, cosmetics, food- 
stuffs, and radios so manufacturers and 
distributors can better fit their goods and 
services to the buyers’ wants. This tech- 
nique has now been applied to airplanes by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

“If you were to build your own air- 
plane,” Lockheed researchers asked 1,000 
pilots, aircraft maintenance men, and chief 
engineers, “what would you prefer”—in 
such things as wing arrangement, landing 
gear, motors, and the like? 

A preliminary tabulation of replies last 
week disclosed that a majority of the pilots 
like a high-wing monoplane because it is 
easily loaded, provides wide visibility, and 
handles nicely in the air, but that 59 per 
cent nevertheless would choose a low-wing 
ship for passenger-transport purposes be- 
cause they believe this type to be safer, 
particularly for landings and ground ma- 
neuvers; that few pilots like a trimotored 
plane, but 88 per cent want four motors for 
25- to 33-passenger planes while 82 per 
cent prefer two-motored ships in the 12- to 
20-place size; 89 per cent wanted the new 
tricycle landing gear (which has a nose 
wheel instead of a tail wheel) even though 
only 23 per cent had ever operated a plane 
thus equipped. 





Aviation Earnings 


Better business in aviation manufactur- 
ing and transport was reflected last week 
in the annual reports. of four major com- 
panies in the field. 


{ United Aircraft Corp. and subsidiaries 
reported net income of $9,375,437 during 
1939, a 73 per cent increase over 1938. 


* Eastern Air Lines’ net profit was $883,- 
824, compared with $354,249 earned dur- 
ing the previous year. 

{ American Airlines, Inc., earned $1,467,- 
751 in 19389, against $213,261 in 1938. 

{ Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 


reduced its operating loss from $749,355 
In 1988 to $188,827. 





Doins Business 


In 35 Languages 

















° To youngsters or oldsters whose 
hobby is collecting stamps, the in- 
coming mail department of our ex- 
port company would very likely 
prove a paradise. 

¢ A single day's mail will bring 
letters from as many as twenty-five 
countries. In the course of a year, 
correspondence is received from 
practically every country in the 
world, and it has traveled to us by 
every conceivable mode of trans- 
portation from Tibetan runner to 
air express. It may be penned in 
anything from a Chinese ideo- 
graphic script to just plain Ameri- 
can English. More than thirty-five 
different languages will find their 
way in and out of the mail basket. 


¢ No doubt you have heard many 
men say that their business “is dif- 
ferent.” But rarely will you find a 
business right here in our own coun- 
try that is as really different as that 
of our people whose responsibility 
lies in the shipment and sale of our 
products abroad. 


© Most of these men have spent 
years in the field, in Buenos Aires, 
Singapore, London, Cape Town. 
They have sold our products .in 
Spanish, French, Portuguese, Swed- 
ish and even more remote tongues. 





They have learned to make change 
in lira, pesos and shillings as sim- 
ply as you and I count our change 
from a dollar bill. 


¢ During the past two years we 
have run an advertising campaign 
in 95 newspapers in 41 countries. 
Each advertisement is translated in- 
to 7 different languages. 25 entirely 
different currencies are used to pay 
for the newspaper space. 


¢ Climate also plays an impor- 
tant part in the distribution of our 
products throughout the world. For 
instance, a radio set which is per- 
fectly suitable for sale in the United 
States must be specially designed 
and treated to stand up under-trop- 
ical humidities before it is accept- 
able to countries near the equator. 
© Another product problem is that 
of electric voltage and frequency. 
Here in the United States 110 volt 
60 cycle current is standard almost 
everywhere, but in export territo- 
ries these voltages range anywhere 
from 90 to 380 volts, and from 16% 
to 133 cycles. 


© Add to these problems the com- 
plications of the present world 
strife. But business goes on as ever, 
and our export people insist that 
theirs is the most interesting busi- 
ness in the world. 


¢ All of the products that we 
make, from the grain of wheat lamp 
for doctors to immense turbines for 
power companies, find their way to 
the farthest reaches of the globe. 
American products find a ready 
marketabroad.And the fact thatthese 
products sell at higher prices incom- 
petition with those locally manu- 
factured is a tribute to American 
craftsmanship and salesmanship. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Principle of the Thing 


F or a moment let’s forget about 
political prophecies, rumors and the re- 
peated “What’s-he-going-to-do?” approach 
to the third-term question. Let’s consider 
the more important question of what Mr. 
Roosevelt ought to do. Or better still, let’s 
ask whether Mr. Roosevelt should have a 
third term, recognizing that this isn’t a 
question for him to answer, but for the 
voterg to answer. In short, let’s leave’ the 
political “dope” stories to one side and 
have a look at the principle of the thing. 

That there’s a tradition against a third 
Presidential term is important, but not 
conclusive. Tradition is the emblem, not 
the substance of principle. We don’t re- 
spect a tradition per se. We respect the 
principle that makes a tradition. A tradi- 
tion may grow upon a mistaken principle. 
Or a basic principle, originally valid, may, 
with time, lose its value. That’s why it’s 
useful to pull aside the veil of tradition and 
examine what lies behind it. 

Is there now a principle regarding a 
third term? Was there ever one? If not, 
let’s forget about principle and go ahead 
and judge Mr. Roosevelt on his record and 
his promises, just as we did in 1932 and 
1936. But if there is a principle—a live, 
kicking principle—let’s say “no.” And 
let’s say it so emphatically that Mr. Roose- 
velt will not attempt to gain a third term. 
Or if he attempts it, let our decisive “no” 
stop him in November. 


“The two-term tradition began when 
we began as a nation. Jefferson believed 
that Presidential tenure of office should 
normally be eight years, with a referendum 
at the halfway mark. This would enable 
us to rid ourselves of an unsatisfactory 
President after four years and keep the 
others eight years each. Jefferson thought 
that none should serve longer. He hoped— 
and later expressed the hope—that the 
tradition of an e‘ght-year limit might grow 
too strong for any challenge. And it did 
gain such strength that it was challenged 
only twice. Unsuccessfully. 

Back of it, of course, lay the fear of the 
effects of personal power upon the heads 
of states. Thoughtful men living at the 
end of the eighteenth century had abun- 
dant reason to entertain this fear. Hard, 
practical experience as well as a reading of 
history made them realize that even good 
men vésted with great power ultimately 
became obsessed with the notion that the 
good things for which they stood were 
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completely and utterly identified with the 
perpetuation of their personal power. They 
knew that, again and again, experiments in 
popular government had been frust#ated 
by the rise of popular leaders who ulti- 
mately entrenched themselves in office. 
And so they made the central effort of the 
Constitution the protection of republican 
government against universal and inevita- 
ble human tendencies—the thirst for pow- 
er, impatience with restraint, intolerance 
of opposition and the conviction of per- 
sonal rectitude. 


N eedless to say, any suggestion 
that such traits might develop in the pres- 
ent President is greeted by hoots from his 
friends in public office. Surely, they main- 
tain, no one can be so absurd as to believe 
that the idealist who now occupies the 
White House could ever develop the quali- 
ties that have characterized seekers of per- 
sonal power in the past. Mr. Roosevelt is 
different. Does anyone suspect, they con- 
tinue, that he wants to become a dictator? 
Where are the marching legions, the uni- 
forms, the panoply of dictatorship? This 
man is a man of the people—kindly, ac- 
cessible, democratic in his habits. 

But the ways of consolidating power are 
various. There may be no marching le- 
gions, no OGPU, none of the ceremonial as- 
pects of dictatorship. There may only be 
embattled political machines warning puta- 
tive candidates that no “outsider” will be 
welcome in the Presidential primaries in 
particular states. There may only be of- 
ficeholders who say that the people of their 
states don’t want a primary. The resource- 
ful can devise so many means for suppress- 
ing opposition within and without a party. 
We need not even look beyond the revela- 
tions concerning the NLRB to learn that 
an arrogant bureaucracy can arise in a 
democratic republic like ours. What are 
such things, if not the manifestations of 
growing power ever consolidating itself? 

Regretfully it must be added that noth- 
ing in Mr. Roosevelt’s career has indicated 
any disposition on his part voluntarily to 
relinquish influence and power once at- 
tained. The story of his relations with 
Congress and the courts needs no reitera- 
tion here. Nor does the story of the at- 
tempiied “purge” of Democratic senators 
who opposed the Court scheme. And 
heaven knows that the fiction of Demo- 
cratic party rule by a national committee 
headed by Mr. Farley has worn pretty 


thin. Individuals close to the White House 
have so obviously encroached upon the 
traditional prerogatives of the party, as 
distinguished from those of the Presidency, 
that party independence has become the 
merest shadow. 

Here’s no evidence that, after thousands 
of years, we have an exception to the rule 
of human nature. The burden of proof re- 
mains on those who claim we have. 

No matter, the third-term advocates Say, 
In this one instance the precedents must 
be set aside. Which, they wisecrack, would 
you have—a third-rater or a third-termer? 
The answer is, of course, that it would be 
better to have a third-rater than a third- 
termer because we have survived third- 
raters and have never tried third-termers. 
But this isn’t the issue. Among the dozen 
non-third-termers who are being talked of 
within the two parties as possible candi- 
dates, there are no third-raters. Almost any 
of them could be trusted to administer the 
constitutional office of the Presidency with 
dignity, forbearance and competence. 


"Bhare is another argument—the 
“experience” argument—advanced by our 
Ambassador to England when he arrived 
here from the Court of St. James’s. Per- 
haps it would be just as well to let Andrew 
Jackson answer Mr. Kennedy. Said Jack- 
son: “There are, perhaps, few men who can 
for any great length of time enjoy office 
and power without being more or less un- 
der the influence of feelings unfavorable to 
the faithful discharge of their public du- 
ties .. . I cannot but believe that more is 
lost by the long continuance of men in of- 
fice than is generally to be gained by their 
experience.” 

It cannot be true that the problems of 
our nation have become so complex that 
only’ one particular mind can administer 
them. If it is, then we have, in a very 
curious way, become the victims of our 
own progress. Then we have created a 
mechanism that cannot be managed by 
others. Then we have developed problems 
that no one can solve except the individual 
who permitted these problems to develop. 
There is a nice irony here. Those who argue 
for experience may find it convenient to 
consider it. 

Other Presidents have kept us out of 
war, have selected good men to administer 
public affairs, have won that popular con- 
fidence that makes for the general welfare, 
have wisely advised Congress, have ade- 
quately commanded the Navy and the 
Army, and have fulfilled the other multi- 
tudinous duties of their high office. Our 
ability to produce leaders is not exhausted. 
Our material and spiritual growth has not 
stopped. Our capacity to govern ourselves 
is not lost. And the United States is not, as 
may be suggested, a one-man country. 

In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt himself, quoting 
Woodrow Wilson, stated the ‘case as well 
as it has ever been stated, There is, he said, 
no indispensable man. 
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Illustrated: Studebaker Commander Cruising Sedan, $965, delivered at factory 


Beauty beyond words...savings beyond question 


(NE of the biggest thrills you get from driving this stun- 
 ningly beautiful Studebaker Commander is the ad- 
miring comment it excites everywhere you go. 

Your friends outspokenly tell you how lucky you are to 
‘wn a car that’s so smart looking. But you know your 
ommander gives you much more than the distinction of 
ts flawless Raymond Loewy styling. 

Your reduced expenses tell you that you’re operating this 
‘stful-riding, soundly built Studebaker for very little 
‘er mile. 


And indeed why shouldn’t you be enjoying remarkable 


money-saving? A duplicate of this Studebaker Commander, 
with low-extra-cost overdrive, defeated all contenders to 
win this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite Economy Sweepstakes 
with an official average of 24.72 miles per gallon. 


See your local Studebaker dealer now and go for a thrill- 
ing, revealing Commander trial drive. Then learn that it 
costs you only a little more a month to buy this dollar- 
stretching, pride-flattering Commander than a Studebaker 
Champion—on which prices begin at $660 delivered at the 
factory, South Bend. Use your present car as part payment 
on your new Commander—easy C.I.T. terms. 


STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 
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<QBLE SC, Just a wee bit o’ Old Angus is 
el ' 
p a: sufficient to prove to you its su- 


dt Jemb perior taste and smooth liqueur 


quality. Try it tonight and see 
how whole-heartedly you agree 
with those canny thousands, at 
home and abroad, who regularly 


call for this great Scotch whisky! 
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